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BY MARGARED Jeri nsixe. 


} could la, except to very imaginative erele, tell 
: the story. The other half maintained, 
the lover would have had to stand with his back 
3 to the spectator, this would have spoilt the 
; picture. These insisted, and re-insisted that the 
‘ girl’s face did tell the story; that those who 
i could not see this knew nothing of art. The 
; general public wasias divided on the subject as 


)} the new&papers, Everybody thronged to view the 
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| NY one in London, some twelve 
Years ago, or so, will remember 
the talk created, by a picture 

called ‘ Com:ng Thre” the Rye.”” 
The picture made a deep impression upon me, 


N 
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and I can remeniber its every detail, even now. : 


I can see the sunny field of waving grain ; the ; 
church-tower in the distance; the very atmos- 
phere, just like that of a warm, bright, summer’s 
day. But, most of all, I can see the face of the 
girl, who, daintily holding up her dress, comes 
swiftly through the rye to meet her lover, who 
was, however, invisible; but supposed to be 
standing where the spectator stood. The picture 
was warmly attacked, in some of the newspapers, 
and as warmly defended in others. Half the 
critics, held that the lover ought to have been on 
the canvas; that the girl’s face did not, and 
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‘ picture. “Everybody spoke of it. It was the 
\e fashion. Forimy part, I was of those who saw, 
‘or fancied they saw, the whole story in the girl's 
face. I behold that face, after the lapse of years, 
as. vividly as at first. The summer sun shines 
fall’ upon it, touching the lightly-blown, brown 
4 hair with lights, and bringing into strong 
relief the pretty piquant face; a bright little face, 
yet with an indeseribable touch of pathos in it. 

Soon after seeing it, I camé across @ criticism, 
written by one of the leading critics of the day. 
‘The picture - gives,’) he wrote, ‘‘an idea of 
power, but power awkwardly expressed ; it lacks 
both finish and beauty of éxecution ; and will be 
admired, as a whole, only by those ignorant senti- 
mentalists, who rave over any wretched daub, 
that has # startling event connected with it.” 

The picture haunted me, and I asked what the 
“ startling event” connected with it” was, to 
which the critic alluded, This was his story : 

“The artist was.young, and had, undeniably, 
‘talent. But he was wholly without ambition. 
: Sometimes, for weeks, he would work steadily, - 
dashing off clever, little sketches, with astonishing 
rapidity ; and then weeks would go by, without 
his touching a canvas. He was entirely depen- 
t dent on his brush; but, fortunately, his pictures 

always commanded a ready sale, so that he never 
came. to want. He and his wife had lived 
carelessly and happily, in true Bohemian fashion, 
from day to day, thoroughly enjoying the present, 
and very literally obeying the Bible in ‘ taking 
no thought for the morrow.’ 
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“About four months before he painted the ; painting steadily, and making, not only money, 
picture, of which I have spoken, a change came ; but a name, that his wife and child might be 
over him. . His/little girl was born, and vague } proud to bear. 
thoughts “bégan to ‘float through his head, of} ‘‘ Simultaneous with this, however, a feeling of 
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weariness, that he struggled against in vain, crept 
over him. ‘A bad cold,’ he laughingly called it, 
to his anxious little wife; but as weeks went by, 
and the ‘bad cold’ grew no better, he decided to 
consult his old family physician, 

‘« The consultation lasted a long time, and when 
it was over, the stern old doctor, who had known 
him from childhood, was crying like a woman. 
But the young man only looked dazed and 
wonder-stricken. He had been told there was 
serious trouble with his heart; that he might 





die in'six months; one month possibly; it might 
come at any time. . He listened silently to all Dr. 
Mayer had to say; then shook hands quietly, 
and went out into the spring sunshine. 

“« He turned towards his home, his lips mechani- 


cally repeating the words of doom, that, as yet, 


wére hardly more than words, He would go 
home to his wife, and she would tell him how it 
was all some horrible nightmare. The thought 
of repeating those words to his wife, gave them 
their full agonizing force. 








THE ARTIST'S LAST PIOTURE. 


‘Dear God!’ hie haped, snintbanmig.' give 
me a little while, only a little while!’ 

«Gradually, he became calm, and thought mach 
of his wife and child. 

«<«But they shall not be left absolutely 
penniless,’ he said, straightening himself up, 
‘[ will paint one picture more.’ 

“Tt was one of those spring days, when the 
mere fact of being alive, makes one lazily happy. 
Everything about him was bright and gay. But 
he pushed his way, mechanically, through the 
crowd, looking ahead, with eyes that saw nothing 
of the busy life about him. As he swung by thus, 
with his long, easy step, an old cripple, looking 
after him, with the intense admiration that the 
deformed always have for physical perfection, 
audibly envied him his youth and strength. 

“Going into the house, he went to his studio, 
and stood before the unfinished picture on his 
easel. It was the ‘Coming Thro’ the Bye.’ Not 
what he would now, perhaps, have chosen to 
paint ; 
there was no time for any other. 


{ would miss him? 
; him now, but @ striving to do his duty, and a 
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“All that den: the old Septet: was bennett be 
the remembrance of the artist’s . face, with its 
dazed, horror-stricken: expression. He thought, 
again and again, of the young wife, and the grief 
that was even now creeping nearer her; and he 
wondered sadly why it could not have been 
himself. What had he now, save money, to make 
life pleasant to him? Who was there left, who 
What; after all, was life to 


placid waiting forthe end? While the other, 
who must die, enjoyed life so thoroughly, and 
was so extremely happy. It was the old, terrible 
probleni, never yet solved, never to be solved. 
“««The- trouble was,’ thought the old doctor, 
‘he was too happy. Such happiness never lasts.’ 
‘* That day, Dr. Mayer’s patients were all dissat- 
isfied ; he seemed utterly wrapped up in himself. 
One young mother, thrilling over the important 





advent of ‘a first baby’s first tooth, declared, 


; indignantly : 
but since it was started, it .must do; ' 


‘**+No-matter how clever Dr. Mayer may be, he 


~> isan unsympathetic old thing.’ 
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4 The young artist painted now as he had never } morbidly, wondering, how his wife's face would 
painted before. He threw his whole soul into} look, after he had told her what, he himself felt 
his work. His wife—whe was his model— ; now, was creeping every, day nearer. 
wondered at the change, and made happy plans; ‘At times, it required the mostagonizing effort 
for the future. . Yet, sometimes, she looked at { to work on, and .hide from his wife what he 
him, with vague anxiety. } suffered. But he struggled along bravely, bear- 

«*« Why paint so steadily? You will tire ing his trouble alone, At last, the picture was 
yourself,” she would say. And he would finished. 
answer her lightly, saying to himself, ‘I must * Quietly the artist satin . front of his.completed 
tell her: but not to-day, not to-day.’ } work, a little later in, the day, 

“Spring passed quickly, as spring always; ‘‘‘Heis sleeping,’ said his wife to herself, when, 
does ;, and. languid summer was creeping by. } on her coming into .the room, he neyer moved. 
Day by day, the picture grew. . The artist’s brush } “ Poor little. wife!; Not ‘sleeping,’ but dead. 
lingered, lovingly, on the face of the girl; for it There he sat, his tired hands dropped listlessly 


was the face of his wife he was painting.“ Some- » jaa his side, and the sweetest, happiest expression 
times, as he worked, he would find himself, on his face.”’ 


THE SPELL OF NATURE. 


BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


Tuoven the summer of life is over, Oh, gushes of glad bird-music, 


Nothing, wing te a F 
For broken. is tie 

That bound my to humankind, 
And what is left, but to die?” 


Worn anit fekered with serrow, - 
T lie in my lonely room, . 
With the curtain over the casement drawn, 
For I feel akin to gloom ; 
the west wind, soft as a spirit, 
the foldings by, 
And touches my brow with a kiss so sweet, 
That I smother the rising sigh. 
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Raz, ask me not how long my love will last, The withered witness of a va 
Long out upon the forest green, } 

‘Where May the wreath ¢ hané hath It never changed with antumn’s glowing hue, 
daa engl ular peditf inane meat! And though it hath escaped November's death, 
Look on this leaf, preserved in yellow pages: ; ‘Who now remembered in what place it grew? 
Tt lives not, but exists. Plucked in its prime, If we can only cling through sunny weather, 
Here hath it lain concealed through many ages, Perhaps fate wills that we may fall together. 

* 





ROYAL BEAUTIES OF THIS CENTURY. 


BY EMILY J. 


Empress of the French,» 
latter forms our initial letter, 
former is given in the 

Of the two, the Queef 
tably, was the more beaut ' 
one of the most beautifal 
A daughter of the Duke of Mi 
she wh ; 
married, when ety seventeen, the p 
to the Prussian crown. In 1797 nom husbesid 
succeeded to the throne. ‘Two.s6ns were born to 
her, both of whom, in time, have been kings of 
Prussia, the present Emperor of Germany, now 
eighty-three, being the younger of them. As her 
portrait shows, she was a woman of great 
resolution, as well as beauty. She always 
opposed the alliance, which, for a while, at the 
beginning of this century, existed between 


Prussia and France. Finally, in 1806, her 
Vor. LXXVIII.—2. 
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counsels prevailed, and war was declared 
against Napoleon. Frederick the Great 
had been always so victorious, and had 
carried the discipline of his army to 
such a pitch, that the friends of Prussia 
were sure of the defeat of the French 
Emperor. But the battle of Jena told a 
different tale.. The army of Prussia was 
almost annihilated ; the king had to seek 
safety in flight; the nation was at the 
feet of the conqueror. The battle of 
Friedland, in 1807, followed, extin- 
~guishing the last hope of the Prussians. 
The kingdom was dismembered, the size 
of its army was limited, and humilia- 
tions of every kind were inflicted on it. 
' The queen, in despair at the result of 
“her counsels, yentured to intercede witln 
the victor. She was decisively repulsed _ 
From this ‘blow she never recovered, 
but died, at Strelitz, July 19th, 1810, 
absolutely offs broken heart. Her 
mournful fate s made her, ever since, 


the idol of the Prussian people, who regard her 


as a martyr. In a mausoleum, at one of the 
palages near Berlin, is a statue of her, executed 
by the great sculptor, Rauch, which is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful work of modern art. Many 
years ago, the writer of this article, visiting 
Prussia, went to the little summer palace. of 
Babelsburg, in the woods near Potsdam, where 
she was shown the bed-chamber of the present 


>} Emperor of Germany, then, howeyér, only King 


of Prussia, the younger son, a8 We-have said, of 
this unfortunate Queen. The apirtment was 
comparatively small, and the furniture quite 
unpretentitious; for, besides the simple iron 
bedstead, there was little except a few chairs, 
me small table, placed against the wall, like « 
of altar. But that which impressed us, 
especially, was a-copy, in marble, of the hand of 
the Queen; from Rauch’s statue, to which this little 
table was deveted, and where, night and morn- 
ing, the monarch knelt. to pray. Even then, the 
mother had been dead for more than half a 
century, yet the son, aged as he was, kept her 
memory green, and insisted on .having this 
memento ever beforeehim. He had helped to 
avenge her; at Leipsic and Dresden, and again, 





in 1814, when the allies marched on Pyle; and 
(29) 
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he doubtless remembered her tragical end, when, 
in 1871, he was crowned Emperor in Germany, 
at the palace of Versailles. Qur_ portrait 
represents the Queen, in the hey-day of her 
youth and beauty, before the misfortunes of her 
later years fell upon her. 

The story of Josephine is even better known. 
She was born in the island of. Martinique, on the 
24th ‘of June, 1768, and was married, at an early 
age, to the Viscount Alexandre de. Beauharnais, 
by whom she had ‘two children, Eugene Beau- 


harnais, afterwards Viceroy of Italy,. and 
Hortense, wife of Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, and mother of Napoleon II. Jose- 
phine’s husband was guillotined in 1794, and 
she hefself came near sharing the same’ fate. 
She was saved, however, by the timely fall of 
Robespierre, but was reduced to such poverty, 
that her son entered a carpenter's shop to learn 
the trade. The Directory came into power, soon 
after, and then her fortunes improved. Barras, 
@hief of the Directory, was her friend, and 








when Napoleon, meeting her, and falling in love 
with her, proposed marriage, the command of 
the army of Italy was given to him, as her 


marriage portion, so to speak. The wedding 


‘took place on the 9th of March, 1795, and twelve 


days later, Napoleon set out for the seat of war. 
How brilliantly he availed himself of his 
chances, every onevIk ' In-time, he became 
Consul, and nperor, and Josephine 


"which the Queen of 

Prussia was, however. 

But she was naturally 

graceful, and had an 

exquisite taste in dress, 

so that.she became her 

high position better 

than many born to the 

purple. Her manners 

were unusually capti- 

vating, the result, as 

much of a kind heart, 

as of conventional 

breeding. Noone could 

manage the irritable, 

exacting Emperor as 

she could. Notwith- 

standing that Napoleon 

finally diyorced her, he 

seems to have been 

really attached to. her. 

Madame de Remusat, in 

her Memoirs, says she 

was the only woman he 

ever loved. The inter- 

views, between husband 

and wife, when the 

divorce was impending, 

often ended in tears 

on both sides, But 

state _ necessities, or 

-“faneied state necessi- 

ties, prevailed, finally, 

and the divogee took 

place on December 15th, 

1809. Jeaephine did not long survive this blow. 

She died, at Malmaison, May the 29th, 1814, 

having lived’ just long enough to see Napoleon’s 

fall. Her face, even at the height of her pros- 

perity,- wore ‘that melancholy look, which is 
seen in the portrait at the head of this article. 

Another Empress of France, more beautiful 

than Josephine by far, but even more unfortunate, 

always had (see it above) something of the 

same sad air, as if prophetic of the future. 

Eugenie Marie de Guzman was born on the 5th 
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of May, 1826, the 
second daughter of the 
Count Montijo, a gran- 
dee of Spain. Through 
her mother, she was 
descended from the 
Fitzpatricks, a Scotch 
family of great-antiqui- 
ty. As she grew up, 
she developed _ into 
extraordinary beauty. 
An elder sister, equally 
beautiful, married the 
Duke of Alba, one of 
the very highest nobility. 
in Spain. In 1853, be- 
ing then twenty-seven, 
she was married to 
the Emperor Napoleon 
III. From that time, 
until the fatal year of 
1870, she was the arbi- 
ter of fashion and 
taste in Europe, as her * 
husband was, at least 
apparently, the master 
of its destinies. “If 
he gets out of bed, 
angry, in the morn- 
ing,” said Bismarck, 
‘all Europe trembles.” 
Yet, even in her high- 
est splendor, the face 
of Eugenie wore that 
melancholy air, to 
which we have already (77 
alluded. The writer of 

this article saw her 
frequently, at this 
period, and was profoundly impressed + it. 
Subsequent events showed that it. was. the 
shadow of a coming doom. The fate of 

is even sadder than was that of the ie 
Prussia. The latter, indeed, did not live to se 
the recovery of her country; but her son 
since attained a greatness that she could - 





have imagined; and that greatness is almost 


sure to continue to his: descendants. Eugenie, 


on the contrary, is a widow, childless, and_in }: 
For her lost hopes, therecan be no} 


Even if. the Bénkparies: should }ipres 


exile. 
resurrection. 
ever again ascend the throne of. France, the heir } 
is, and. has long been, her most_bitter enemy. } 
Our portrait was taken, tecently) and represents 
her in her widow's dress.) 

The most beautiful w. wait, now Tring pm 0 
throne, is unquestionably Empress of Aus- 


tria (see above). There was some romance in her 
marriage. She was @ Bavarian princess, one 
of several beautiful sisters. Between an elder 
sent, Emperér of Austria, 

het, a matrimonial alliance 

aperor, on a visit to his 

in rived unexpectedly, when the 
young pine Starting to join them, 
Empress coming out of a 

flowers, and fell in love 

= When, afterwards, he was 

D i. the elder sister, it was too 
eee bree he was 


The Empress has.a: danghter, shell: who he 
‘that* she is already a grandmother: 
the yolingest-looking one, perhaps, in‘the world. 





Her son ig about to marry Stephaine, one of the 
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daughters of the King of Belgium. The present , several of them sleep in her chamber. In a 
writer has frequently seen the Empress of} word, her tastes and pursuits are simple and 
Austria, and can testify to ti fidelity of the healthful; and in this respect she might be 
portrait given with is articl fay-; imitated with advantage.’ Yet no one can be 
ing, ee a can ly ti 10 her ; more Kon in dress or manners, when the 
é ee oe AO n calls for it. Those, who remember her, 

of the Vienna Exposition, will never 

bearing, or dazzling loveli- 


‘ es early, filmea’® mply.; 1 rincess ion adr of Wales, though not 
id of horses, and is; + yet Onee throne, properly belongs to the royal 
n in Europe. te} beautieg of this century; for she may be 


; ee 


3 exp , ine ni course of events, to 
the sake of _— p and is gene hé} Wetome “Queen of England, and Empress of 
first in at the fox. . ia, atnodistant@ay. In personal appearance, 
pet horses, daily, fee n, fr : the Pu its Alexandra, it has often been 
own hands. She is also very fond of dogs i marked, resembles @ high-bred American girl, 
va ‘ 2) os aa rather than an 
Lee English one. 
The __ portrait, 
lid y= *e given with this 
SS article, is from a 
recent photo- 
graph. Her dis- 
Position is said 
to be extremely 
lovely, a fact 
which, we think, 
can be seen in 
the expression 

of her face. 
Her younger 
sister, Dagomar, 
wife of the heir 
to the Russian 
crown, is very 
like Alexandra. 
Thewriterof this 
article has often 
seen the two 
sisters, in Hyde 
Park, London, 
dressed so exact- 
ly alike, that it. 
would have been 
difficult’ to tell 
which was the 
Princess, if it 
had notbeen that 
she was, natur- 
ally, the one 
‘driving the pony 
phaeton, in 
which they were 
Seated, and to 
which every one 

bowed. 
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OF VENTOR ° 


BY FRANK’ LEE BENS DICT. « 


wiuy oil tovois 
| HIBLEN dencomns and peasant Sat were spends 
the winter at Venice, .’ Jt would: have: been pom 
correct’ to put the pider lady’s'name'first, but the } 


ond cheerful; still, Ihave, given you as thorough 
an idea of, lier nobleness as pages of description 
could, She not only bore. up brayely, under ithe 


daughter was so much the more importanti person first.shoek, ;:but during, all.the dreary, months 


of the two, that. placed her in the foreground, 
without’ thinking; For little: Mré. Archer) was 
one of: those women; who aieed’ constant bupport. 
She had been taken caré of -all her ;life., Her 
parents ‘had spoiled her; her: husband had:con- 
tittuiell’ ‘the provess’; and ‘since hey died, isome 
four years back, Helen’ had: im thiay ws sans 
assumed his place. 

Poor: Mrs. Archit needed: more - slapped and 
tenderness than eve¥,’in thésédays/'! Righteen 
iionths before, a terrible misfortune had’ befallen 
her and Helen. They’ bad’ lost ‘their fortune, 
The trouble came quite unexpectedly. ) ‘Phey iad 
beéi in “Burope, travelling! !in® the | luxtitiéus 
fashiot, in which wealthy! Atmericans do, whet 
the blow fell. Neither mother'-nor {daughter 
hdtibever: known what: it was to: havea (wish 


i oi oiaik 


ungiitified,-or be obliged :to restrain a caprice 


which indney could give: Itiseemed as natural 
to them-that they should have ri¢hes as suntight 
or ait fand if they Had/ ever ‘thought about‘ the 
watter; would no‘more have been able to ednceive 
existence, without the’ former; than’ they — 
deprived of the'latter; blessitigs): /{ 2. \« 
“Mrs. Ardher:thad!ibeen; nominally, oe 
daughter's gaardiuti,:! But ‘all their fortune had 
been in the! ‘hands! of''a trustee, lin !whom: her 
husband: had? placed! ini plicit dowfidence$: a) man 
to be trasted; enormously’ richj/od! banker;! a 
philanthropist, and! everythiug else: tespectable 
and trastworthy? Suddenly) hehiad been! dis- 
covered ‘tobe a forger and a cheat, had disap- 
peared, se Helen’s fortune had disappeared bras 
wid. toro | tom god ot adweuli [In 

°° Mother and! daughter’ cwere : left' so: aout 
penniless, that to eomplete the payment of. their 
outstanding bills, even! jewels dnt laces had to be 
partedwith) “They wént, first; to a cheap pension 
in Switzerland, spent a-‘winter\/at’ Pish,) and 
finally, \the| next séason; dstablished’ themselves 
in'a'small and economical hotel) in Venied, om ore 
of the sidé edals, 'schotel much, affected: by 
elderly spinsters, ancient widows, 4nd what>old- 
fashioned writers would. have fot “ denied 
gentlewomen” Ofiall sorte, —/ 


When I tell you that Helen deasliie | was bright 
Vou. LXXVIII.—3. 





which followed; with the, horrible .guawing used 
to petty economies, the counting of, pence, and. 
candle-endsj the | myriad little details, which 
render life,loathsome;.she had never once !given 
way in’ her mother’s presence, nor failed to be 
that mother’s consolation and, blessing. 

Mrs. Archer. had sunk, meantime, into the 
condition .of..a, mervous inyalid, and was. not 
likely, ever to rouse, out, of it;; but she_neither 
fretted, or nagged ;\and her touching plaintiye- 
tiess | ‘and melancholy, was, caused,.pather by the 
rbemory.of} Helen's losses than: her.own...”) 

) Poor little woman, it really, seemed; to her that 
none. of; theit/ miseries» hail | been | more. galling, 
than. the, blow :inflictetl on, her ‘by, a raw-boned 
Exiglishwonian, «-with, a] bags|,, voice, ;and, an 
ainbitious ‘moustache, a few days after, hovel 
arrival.at the hotele:! sedi crete! 

_.# Aaith erttAireh et 2’: boomed the female Britan, 
‘No! relation: to..the: great »Aaeriedn: Kéiress, I 
suppose, ‘that made: suth:-al sensatidn: at court, 
last | spring, the one; flie -Quéeno:said , was:so 
bedatiful; and that, they:say,\hae dost hér nioney 
Since): (Noycof:cburse ‘not,’ she added, meilita- 
tively;iwith ai disparaging glance at: Helen, ::).:: 

But Helem speedily: became :a/favorite;oeven 
with this terrific elderly British’ spiister, sind 
when it leaked out ‘thatishe really: was the! late 
famous heiress, the fact:increased ‘her popularity. 
Meantime, she practised»: her dnugic;' sketched, 
took ‘edre of her! mother; and indhlged ‘im Jong 
walks ; for; notwithstdniing ‘the popular, idea to 
the contrary, you'‘cari walk alli over) Venicesby 
picturesque‘ old ‘streets; and ocuribus’ by-lanes, 
when once you haye-learnedothé<clue.!) Im fact, 
she did the.‘best: with cher! lifep that :’he: could. 
She hhdsomeodreadfal! hours to pasd + moods of 
discouragement, bitterhesé, revolt even; but she 
stayed'in sdélitude, till these moodd passed away, 
and. ‘shecould re‘appéar; with: a ‘smiling :face, 
Even ‘her miother did: not: kiow ofithese:strig- 
gles:' >: I will fight my own , batilés alone,’ said 
Helen to :herselfi»'«Poor mamma .has ehohgh 
troublés ;:and:as, for pity from: others, it’ makes 
me feel degraded. Wein 

/Aboutya’ fortnight after! their: ney Helen, 
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tired of the senseless chatter in the public 
drawing-room, one evening, stepped out on the 
baleony to breathe the fresh air. The stars 
sparkling in the clear blue’ pverhead ; the’ bril- 
liantly lighted houses, that cast long reflections 
on the water of the canal; the gondolas flitting 
noiselessly, yet swiftly, to and fro—affected 
her, with that strange charm, that indescribable 
witehery, which every imaginative mind feels, on 
aight in Venice. Leaning ‘on the balustrade, 
she gazed’ and gazed, until a rapt expression 
stole over her face; the ee et ae 
“had come into her soul: 

A young man, idly floating by in his gondola, 
éspied “her, and ‘was struck, not only with the 
graceful outlines of her figure, and the chiselled 
beauty of her face, ‘but with its spirtualized, 
almost ‘celestial, expression. ‘¢ Great ‘heavens,”’ 
he cried, “‘ what 8 face, and what possibilities it 
suggests: she might have been a St. Cecilia, or a 
St. Agnes: @ gracious, noble soul, full 
aspirations, dnd yet of méek self-abn 
More than once, his gondola passed and're-passed, 
unnoticed by Helen, ‘The next day, he camé to 
the hotel, and established himself, as a guest. 
He might stay all winter, ‘he told the proprietors, 
he probably would. They were delighted with 
his frank, gentlemanly manner, and triumphantly 
informed the boarders that he was an American, 


an trtist, and that his ndme was Philip Fleming. 

Mr. Fleming made: acquaintance with Helen, 
by raising her mother from a bad fall, on; the 
stone staircase of the old palace, which was their 


hotel;: thé ‘very day after his: arrival. Mrs. 
Archer doated on him, from that monient, and 
naturally the introduction was’ of; a nature to 
prepossess Helen herself in his favor. 

In. a) fortnight: the young people hai gone 
farther, towards an intimate acquaintance, than 
they: could have done in months of meeting in 
society, or perhaps’ anywhere, else even than 
in Venice. It had become:the habit for Mr. 
aed accompany Helen im her walks, or in 


occasional trips iti a gondola: out into the lagoon, } just returned: 


goat an opportunity to offer, when Mrs, 
Archer! chanced: ‘to! expréss, :before him; her 
aitixiety when the girl wént!out alone. He helped 
Melen with her sketching; he played her 
-#mpaniments; end his velvety, baritone 
~wce went gdmirably with hér rich contralto: 
the was 86 gay; 80 ‘hopeful, that his. companion- 
ship came/like » breath of fresh’ air to Helen. 
She contrasted ‘him, favorably, withithe men she 
had knowa, during her brief ‘season “in ‘the 
world.” Thoroughly educated, and deeply read 
she found him, too; she knew enough about art 
to perceive that he had genius; and when one 





adds to that, physical beauty, and the manners 
which only refined training and society can give, 
it must be admitted that Helen would have been 
ungrateful, not to. have appreciated the change 
his coming had brought into her monotonous 
Wifes; 2 tay 

Whatever the young man may have done, 
Helen certainly did not’ think at all whither 
their mutual relations might lead. Nor did Mrs. 
Archer, until:the British female we have alluded 
to put; it into her head ; and then Philip Fleming 
had been many weeks in the house, Everybody 
knew, she said; that the young artist. depended 
on the labors:of his:‘brush for support; he had 
avowed it; and he had come to Venice to study 


color! He was only. just beginning: his career. 


So when it was hinted as to what might happen, 
Mrs. Archer felt alarmed, 

‘** Your daughter must find a seh nest ir} +! 
said the spinster... “* They're not easy to get, but 
she must hynt.one-up, It won't. do to have her 


} flirting with s,young chap, who has got, nothing 


but, pain ef fine; eyes and &. paint pot. to 
recommend bim.”’ 

“Oh, Pm, sure Helen wouldn’t think of guch 
@ thing,” sighed the mother. ‘I know, when I 
speak to hers-”? 9:/1.: 

‘You mustn’t open sem lips, ?anterraptedithe 
other. ‘ If you:say-a word, she'll take toiliking 
him. from ¢ontradiction: I know girls! : Just 
keep quiet. - I'l wateh. | ‘Leave: it to, me.” 

Bat greatly to’ Mrs,-Arehier’s relief, thet very 
day, she received: visit from a former aoquain- 
tance, an old, Forester; who had come to 
Venice also. With Miss Foresterwas her brother, 
a rich bachelor:of six-andithirty. Miss Forester 
threw out-hints that though they ostensibly came 
on’ account of her health,, the, real. inducement 
was that:her ‘brother had always been a devoted 
admirer of Helen’s,; and that-he.would have sought 
her, months:before, ‘only that, soon after, the loss 
of Mrs, Afeher's fortune, business; matters had 
forced him to-go to Australia,;;and he, had, only 
sei fs: sfoll fae ew 

But all this was to be a profound secret, Miss 
Forester said;! her brother! would mot fergive her 
telling; and.Helen might he displeased ; but she 
knew, that, thongh a weak, woman, Mrs. Archer 
was not, silly ; she could keep her own. counsel 
and other people’s too. 

The Foresters had, the finest apartment at 
Danielli’s; clése by St. Mark’s, but om the Grand 
Canal. They!had men‘and maids, two private 
gondolas; and all the, appurtenances of wealth: 
and to share of these hixuries, was like a return of 
the old life to the widew and ‘her, daughter. 
Helen had always liked the cheery, .keen-witted 
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sister, and the brother was a very agreeable, cul- 
tivated man. So she was naturally glad of their 
arrival. 

There followed a very: pleasant month. The 
Foresters had friends stopping in the hotel, the 
weather was lovely; and excursions to points of 
interest, to the Lido; thé Armenian convent, and 
other places, were madé almost daily. Mild 
gaieties of all sorts, too, were the order of the 
day. Mrs. Archer brightened exceedingly under 
this: little change!’ The ‘daily airings in Miss 
Forester’s gondola ' were of great service to her 
health; and Helen ‘was glad of whatever a 
pleasureito her mother. «| 

Yet’ as:'the weeks went on, she was not.quite 
comfortable herself. .She;grew restless, and ‘an 
odd presentiment of trouble hung over her; and 
she could not get rid of the sensation, absurd as 
she considered) it... She: decided that it must be 
physical, though she had scarcely ever had an 
ailment in het life;,and,now, beyond a tiresome 
nervousness, could distoverno ache or pain upon 
which to ‘base\her belief. | But she must find a 
reason of some kind for her peculiar feelings, and 
to lay the blame/on her corporeal pietiwen the 
easiest solution to be got at, 

Philip Fleming had been ‘made acquainted with 
the Foresters; and shared inthe excursions; and 
in the little reunions at the hotel; and speedily 
became '@ favorite with the whole party.’ 

The experience of her \girlhood had rendered 
Helen so' aecustomed to men’s adulations, and 
thoughts of love and/matriage were so much less 
in her mind than is usual in girls at her age, 
that: for sometime it}did not’ oceur to) her that 
theré ‘was anything (particular involyed..in Mr. 
Forester's attentions... He wis not’ a!mati she 
could ever have dreamed of loving, and ‘tle idéa 
of being influenced by’ wealth and position in her 
choice of a husband, never ecousred to her, never 
even crossed her brain. 

As to Philip Fleuiing, she had not eimai at all. 
His soviety was delightful:to her: they had so 
many sympathies andi :tastes'’\in common. Her 
admiration fer his talent, his aspifations, and ‘his 
industry ‘were so great, that there seethed to have 
been no prodess of becoming acquainted necessary : 
they-had knownmiand understood oda ‘other from 
the first. 

A little thing, ‘in such circumstances, often 
brings mattérs: to ‘s crisis. ' A party had..been 
made’ up ‘to. go to Murano, and thenee on, to 
Toreelli. There were two gondolas in all... Mrs. 
Archier ‘was hot well enough .to accompany the 
rest; but’ Miss, Forester went, though not ‘her 
brother: at 'the-last moment, he sent word that 
something had happened to detain him. 





What an afternoon that was! ~The glass-works 
at Murano were inspected, and then.the quaint 
old cathedral; and after that, the prows of the 
gondolas were’ turned towards, Torcelli. The 
heavens were intensely blue; the light air ruffled 
the lagoon; far to the north-west rose the 
Apulian -hills, Now and then a. market-boat, 
half buried in the rich grasses it carried, drifted 
by, 8 floating garden. 

They reached Torcelli, and landed, near the 
ancient market-place. 

‘Let us go into the Campanile,’’ said Fleming 
to Helen, while the others were inspecting the 
basilica. ** I have a curiosity to ascend it,” 

*[—I—fear t6 mount so high. It always 
makes my head giddy,” said Helen; ‘‘ but I-will 
wait for you below.” 

Fleming, at first, hesitated; but she insisted 
on his going. ‘‘I shall think I am to blame, if 
you don’t,”’ she said. So he ran up the ascent 
hastily, took along look at that glorious panorama, 
and was descending, swiftly, laughing and calling 
to her; when, ‘some twenty feet from the bottom, 
his foot ‘slippéd, and he fell, headlong, and lay, 
for a moment, dead, as Helen thought, at her feet. 

With a cry of horror, she stooped, and*tried to 
lift his‘head. Neyer before had, she known what 
supreniest agony was, She loved him, she loved 
him, she knew it now; and he was dead at her 
feet J 

‘But before she could speak, he stfrred feebly, 
opened his eyes, and smiled up at her, 

“Ah! I remember,’’ he said, ‘‘I have had a 
fall. And I have frightened you,” seeing how 
pale her face was, and how she trembled. * What 
a stupid dolt I was to slip! I didn’t think the 
old Campanile was so treacherous,” 

“Thank God, you are safe |”? whispered Helen, 
hardly ¢onscious of what she ;was ‘saying; and. 
then she burst into tears. ; 

{Helen ! Helen !’’ he cried, now-struggling to 
his feet. “Don't !; You unman me,,.And Llove 
you so, Oh’! my darling, haven’ t youknown. it?” 

She glanced. up,\at him,| shyly,, through her 
tears. Then he, toe,oved|!. It was not ummaid- 
enly to have given her heart, for she had not 
given it unsought. ‘The hot blushes came to her 
cheeks; nevertheless:' she felt them burning 
there; and saan (4 she ioutiad. her. face in 
her hands.; 

He took’ those wide honda; sinstesty, in his, 
and gently removed them, -‘' Look at me again. 
dearest,’” he said, ‘that I,may be sure I am not 
mistaken; that I may know, beyond doubt, that 
you love me.’ It is, almost too blissful to be true, 
Ah! as.I was falling, I had but; one, thonght, it 
was that, ‘if I die, the worst pang will. be, that 
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I die without having'tokt her how I loved her.’ 
Helen, Helen.” 

They were interrupted ‘by siopisbial foot- 
steps; by gay laughter; and by Miss Forester’s 
voice, ad she rushed in, followed by all'the rest 
“ Here they are,”” cried that: lady, “looking at 
the Campanile, ‘as'I'told yous But it is geiting 
late, and we must be off. “Come!” | 

Helen thought, as their. gondola bore! then 
back ‘towards Venice, that she had never seen 
sky, or sea, or starlight so beautiful before. Was 
it love, that gave @ glamour to it all, or was the 
evéning really so divine? It ‘was, . perliaps; 
something of both. | \Iti-was.certaihly such an 

’ evening as you see only at Venice, and ‘then 
only ‘when you have been out on the lagoon: | 

Have you ever witnessed it? Do you remom- 
ber ithe silent dip of the oar, ‘the low splash 
against the bow of the gondola, the: opal ‘tints 
that shimmered ‘through the lustrous green of 
the water; the colored sails in the distancé, thé 
purple hills. fir away, the golden glory of ‘the 
westerh sky? Do you remember how: the dark 
mass of the great’ basilica at Torcélli slowly 
dropped out of sight, ‘and then its tall Campanile 
after it?! Far ahead,:you watched Murano, with 
its pall’ of smoked; before ‘you knew it, Murand 
was at your side; ah instant ‘more, and Murano 





was astern, and ‘fading in the darkness. The 


stars to twinkle, to glow, to stand bodily 
out, ‘a théy*do in those Southern ¢limstes.’: The 
magic city, ‘wiich) ‘but a few. mioments’ ago; 
stretched: whitely’ 6n, in a ‘long line of ‘palates, 
churehes, Saraceni¢ domes, and tall bell-towéra 
like -cypresses turned ‘to stone, became; all’ at 
onee, ‘even ‘while you looked, a! mere mass of 
shadows. Then, suddenly, lights after lights were 
lit; till they flashed all along the water-front : ‘the 
- reflections shot down and out, away into the 
lagoon: the city seemed to rise andfidat‘in air; 
and’ your’ gotiddla’ itself, and | the ! enchanted 
islands, around; floated with it. 

‘Helen ‘sat, fa’ her favorite attitudé, with her 
chin leaning on her hand, watching it all, hardly 
verituring to bréathe, lest she should dispel the 
illusion: ‘She was too happy for words, or even 
for anxious thought. She dnly knew ‘that Flem- 
ing was at her side} that he loved’her; and that 
Paradise was in her heart, and everywhere about 
her. She did not come back to real-life, until 
the gondola, leaving the lagoon; suddenly shot 
into oné of the canals, and gliding, spectral-like, 
between ghostly palices on eitherhand, and 
under what seemed phantom ‘bridges, drew wp, 
noiselessly, at the side-entrance fo their hotel. 

Alas! she liad that, awaiting her there; which 
soon drove all thoughts of happiness, all illusions, 
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out of her mind. | Letters had arrived, that 
afternoon, ‘which brought information, that, 
unless the affairs of a certain railway, in. which 
they held stock, brightened, during the next few 
months, they must be) prepared ‘for'further ‘ioss, 
in fact, for almost literal ' beggary. | 

« And, oh! Helen, if I had hot other news,and 
such good news, to tell you,” ‘said her mother, 
throwing her artns around her daughter, ‘F think 
the shock of these letters would have killed me. 
Mr. Forester has been here, all theafternoon + he 
did not go on your excursion; because he wanted a 
quiet afternoon with me; ‘and ‘he is all nobleness 
and generosity ; you can guéss;'Helén dear, you 
understand ; “he ‘wants you’to be his wife.”’ 
.°Poverty; not ‘for herself; that she could have 
endured, with » Philip; but: poverty’ for her 
mother; on one side’sand on the other, wealth 
for her mother, and comfort, and the luxuries the 
poor invalid nieeded'so much !+ How could Helen 
hesitate?’ The’ very ‘noblenes# ‘lof*her nature, 
that murtyr-like parti ofp Which~she shared 
with'\all the best of hér sex, said oto ‘her, yield, 
give. up Philip. ‘And yet; and ‘yet; how could 
she? ‘Her long her mothet talked, how long she 
listened, dumb and doldy Helen did’ not know; 
and’ Ipoor’ Mrs.’ Archer took cher silence for 
satisfaction ‘and girlish ‘timidity; _ wee by 
exclaiming, ecstatieally: © *000% 

‘He isso good’ and ' kind—-you sill be 80 
happy! Oh, Helen, ‘Heldn} ifit*had mot ‘been 
for'this hope to buoy me tip, I should have died, 
to-day, when T’ yarn that letter—I —— have 
died "5 

‘* Don’t say such: dreait fl mere iether! " 
Helen ‘moaned. “You frighten me-don’t !”” 

'« Bat'l ‘should!’ petsisted’ Mrs. Archers I 
should’ have died, outright! But, oh, now) now 
out miseries are ended! My dear, héis the best, 
the most generous of ment I have been hisconfi- 
dant. Susan told me, at first; why heshad come; 
but lately; hie has’ talked with me hiniself.. He 
only wanted the dssurance, that yow cared for no 
one else; and I could: givehimihat; sothen he said 
you ‘must not ‘be hurried; jou must have time. 
But’ now ‘he: means to speak; and,» oh; Helen, 
Helen, isn’t it:ilmost too good ‘fo: be true 2?) » 

‘That voluble flow of words,how their eager- 
ness hurt and stung! Oh, the soft rejoicing of 
that voiee, how it eut like :an.iey ‘wind across 
Helén's heatt t And she could notbid her mother 
céase, She dared not, for as soon as Mrs. eped 
got breath again, she was saying: 

“My dear, I‘ have never euiaphaieed » but T 
éould ‘ot ‘havé’ borne "this! tife much longer. 1 
don’t! think my heart is strong?’ I have such 
strange feelings sometimes, such palpitations !’” 
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«Oh, mother!” cried Helen, in terror, kneel- 
ing beside a sofa, and catching the little woman 
in her arms. 

» Oh tf -yous innate be frightened,” ‘said Mrs: 
Archer. ‘‘ Rest, relief’ from care, is all’ 1 want 
+11 shal} »be: well! now |My ‘dear, ‘it’ was the 
idea that I might die, and leave you alone—poor 
unprotected |’ added ‘the»parent, always firm 
in the belief, which most weak ;people; who are 
always ¢ared for indulge in, that: she was a prop 
of support.“ But now—now |) My dear, he says 
I ani dlways to live with you-he has ‘told me all 
about his beautiful place im Devonshire—just the 
rooms I shall have}: Oh,” “here'she broke off to 
laugh in her girlish way, and the sound which 
had ‘always been so sweet in: Helen’s ears smote 
them now, like a. fiendish mockery of hér agony, 
««we have no secrets, T.assure you !! I told him, 
‘that when hei ¢ame ‘back, he might:speak to you, 
without hesitation. I! knew you liked « him, 
You were not. like ‘many girls; You would not 
let»yourself: think:too/much of any man, until he 
had told his love. But there: was-nothing to 
stand .betweem you. | My ‘sweet, if yow had‘ seen 
how happy he! was, how he-came out of his usual 
reserve,. how beautifully he talked !’’ 

Shei was. so: eager-and-exeited, that shedid not 


notice. Helen’s: silence; or her brief:\‘answers 
when a fespensé was unavoidable,» She ‘could 
think of nothing:but: ‘her own:delight, and the 
happiness of, retioving: her daughter's “anxiety 


about: the: letter, by this blissfal news. When, 
once or twice, Helen. tried to find strength to 
utter a warniig word, which might show her 
mother something of the: truth; it’ was ‘spéedily 
rendered impossiblesby the widow's going back 
to: hero peradnal, health, and all ‘the dreadful 
bonsequences) that mustihave ensidd,) had! this 
business; disaster come, without her ‘possessing a 
fresh hope. as» shield ‘between her and ‘its 
possibility. ) at 

“TI could. not ‘have borne teal should’ have 
died,” she said, over and» over!“ Oh! what 
Lhave sufferéd+—mote for. you — I've 
not complained—have [, dear?’ 

Nok no !: Yowhave been so good, ve pation 
Oh, mother, mother!” ys 

Helen elasped her closet in her arms, laid her 
head on) her mother’s’ bosom, and realized ‘that 
there was no eseape. She must give'up her own 
life, for this frail creature committed to her charge. 

She'realized it as fully, in' these first moments, 
as'she did hours’ later,’ when she kept a terrible 
vigil; while her: parent’ slept, with a smile upon 
hewlips, that told lof the bright ‘fancies which had 
gone with her into her dreams: | Whenever, dur- 
ing the course of that long night, Helen’s resolu- 





tion faltered, she had only to steal into the bed- 
room, and gaze at the sweet, placid face on the 
pillow, that looked younger‘and fresher than it 
had done in months, she! had uly to do this for 
her strength to come back, her resolve to reassert 
itself. 

She must marry Mr. Forester, She would be 
her -mother’s  murderess: if she: did nots And 
only this day, this very day, Philip had told her 
of his love, and her own heart‘ had. betrayed ‘its 
secret! No help—no way out! -Almost)at the 
first of their acquaintance, she had known. that 
Fleming! was poor. ’, He had told her, ' himself, 
that he had earned. every’ penny ‘he had spent, 
since he had come to Venice. 

And now she must break ‘his’ heart and her 
own; she must bid him go. She'dared not trust 
herself even to see him again. ‘But how was she 
to avoid that; how prevent his speaking? And 
how was, she to coticeal her.own misery? How 
appear calm and cold, and send -him’ away, ‘with 
the belief that she did not:vare for him? 

The'weary night came'to! an ehd\’ Helen fell 
‘asleep at last, and slept from sheer mental fatigue, 
until very late. ‘Her mother was up, and drinking 
her coffee,'when ‘Helen rose,’ Mrs. Archer’ was, 
if possible, more radiant than on the previous 
evening, and“so eager to get out, that Helen’s 
pale cheeks‘ and tired ‘eyes escaped her” notice. 
Miss Forester had written for het to‘come to the 
hotel. ‘Her brother ‘had told her, she. said, the 
good néws, and ‘she wanted to congratulate Mrs. 
Archer. ° Later in the day, perhaps Helen ‘would 
kindly follow. 

So'Mrs. Archer departed, in the highest possible 
spirits; ‘and Helen wis' left to herself. ‘Thus the 
morning wore on. ‘Helén cold not’ go down to 
the twelve o’élock breakfast, fur she knew she 
should ‘meet Philip ‘Fleming there. He sent a 
message, meantime, begging to see her. ‘She 
excused herself. Themhesent some lovely flowers, 
and with thém a letter'for Her.’ She would ‘have 
torn up the epistle,’ if shie"could have nerved 
herself to do’ it; but’ that was beyond her.’ She 
must'see him,‘ or writé’to him, ‘but not yet: she 
wanted’ a few. more’ hotirs respite; ‘and Mr. 
Forester was coming that night—that night! 

After brédkfast, ‘lookirig ‘from the window, 
herself hidden by the curtain, She ‘saw “Mr. 
Fleming ‘enter a gontlola, with some friends. 
Safe now from the fear ‘of encountering him, she 
went for a walk, in the hope that the frésh air 
would ‘revive her’ littlé. “But she put the 
tinopeied letter in“ het pocket, for she ktiew it 
must be read before she returned. She “made 
her way to the court of thé Ducal palace, which, 
at that hour, was almost sure to be deserted, and 
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she wished. to be alone. .Shestopped at the great 
well.in the centre, half afraid of the memories, 
which met.‘her at.every step, for the quaint, jold 
affair had been a favorite haunt with her and 
Fleming..; But it was .ueeless..to ishrink: | She 
had got to learn to bear pain. 

To her dismay, at this juncture, she saw Philip 
Fleming coming towards» her. There was no 
escape now! 

“«]--I thought you hed | gone to the Lido!’ 
she exclaimed. 

Not Lt Some fellows.came for me, but I got 
rid of, them. How, pale you are!’ he ‘said, 
suddenly stepping, ‘“Are you ill?” . 

“Only a dreadful. headache,’ she replied, 
desperation giving her the strength, she had. so 
vainly sought, aiithe morning. ‘+ Don’t think me 
rade—I can’t talk—I—” 

* Helen |"”..he . broke, in, suddenly growing 
white and troubled... + Do you mean you want 
me, to go away?” 

She bowed her head. 

‘Isis that, your. answer to my letter?” he 
exclaimed, ' 

She was forced. to ean. ogniaet the. bronze side 
of the well. She could not stand. He watched 
her steadily, 

‘Is that your answer!” he repeated. 

‘Yes,’ shesaid. .To her, own ears, her voice 
sounded like @, shriek, but, the response. was 
scarcely audible. As she spoke, she put her hand 
in her pocket, to take her handkerchief, She had 
saturated it with some strong smelling salts, as a 
restorative against the faintness which had several 
times. seized her; during.the, morning, and she 
needed them. now.,,, As she, drew it, forth,.the 
letter fell out too, and dropped at, Philip’s feet. 

He picked it up, and exclaimed: 

“This is my letter. Why, you haven’ t even 
read it!’ 

She could bear no, more.. 

“I do not meed to—it. is. better not!’ she 
cried, ‘‘ Take it. back—that is my answer |” 

“No, by héaven!’’ he. answered. , ‘“Helen, 
Helen, if you will not read it, you, must hear,me ! 
If you can tell me, honestly, that you do not,care 
for me; if you can tell me that, after what 
happened yesterday ; after what I read in your 
face when you thought me in danger; then I 
will admit that I am answered, but, not till then,’ 

It was useless to attempt a falsehood. Better 
tell the truth, and be done. 

“If—if Iam perfestly frank with you,” she 
stammered, ‘will you promise to accept my 
answer ?” 

“* Yes,”’ between his shut teeth, 


“We are very poor,” she said, slowly. “We 





are threatened with still,;greater| poverty. I 
could»bear,it, But my. mother,” -here there was 
a sob, ‘she would die. She told me,so. «Only 
one hope kept her from. despair, she said, when 
the news came, last night.” 

**Qne hope.?’’ he repeated, Stet as she 
paused, 

«T—-T.can save heosisl here: witheieugnery 
a rich man—a ;good »man-~1, must do it—I—”’ 
She broke. down utterly now. He stood watch- 
ing her in silence... 4‘ Now, .go,”) she added, as 
soon, as she could gether voice back. ** I have 
answered. And some one will be coming.”’) 

** You can’t answer till you have heard me, nor 
will I go till you have heard me.” 

** Noy:no, 1;:mustn’t hearl’’. she cried. 
away. if you have any Paid “go np 
you\my. mind ‘is made up.” 9 

“Many @ man would think this ‘motive you 
give a mere pretence,’ he said, ** would’ decide 
that you wanted wealth—position—”' 

‘Ah, yes,’ she prio yse a have’ a 
right to despise mel??: 4..: 

‘TI believe you, and I iacian ‘ona he said. 
‘‘T know that you are telling thetruth.” 

“Oh! I thank you,” she murmured... “But 
now please, go.’ It is useless: tovtalk... There is 
nothing more to say—only one thing—be generous 
enough to let this be good-bye forever.” 

‘* But if|,we are: to: part; iyoucam be quite 
frank. with me,’’ he said. He: was trembling 
from head to foot... His: edger gezeiseemed trying 
to pierce her very! soul... But her eyes were 
fixed.upon the ground; “Avlittle ‘hurt, more or 
less..to me, cam be of: no consequence: » Perhaps 
it might make. my ease easier, if you:admit that 
you, too, shrink from. poverty }uthatyou, ‘too, 
are tempted, by the eliance:of getting: your old 
life back, with its pleasures»and:duxuries.°: I 
could not blame you! it! would be-natural.’’: 

The color returned to her cheeks. Am indig- 
nant flash brightened the peas she raised to 
his,.as she said, quickly: 

‘If that.were true, L should be the vilest 
wretch alive. I am not meah enough ‘to: sell 
myself,.for money, any more than J:am base 
enough to break my motlier’s) heart, or even 
shorten her life, by refusing to do riglit.’’ 

“ Surely, you know. that. I am. not despicable 
enough to believe you, capable of) it;’’ he said. 
* But—”’ 

‘(Oh | don't say any more,’’ she pléaded. 

‘‘Qnly this, You.need not be afraid to reply. 
You may give me so much comfort. If you were 
alone, would you have hesitated to take my hand, 
to accept my love, to go withhe through poverty, 
hardship even ?”’ 


“*Go 
Istell 








PARTING.—SONG 
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She spoke, steadying herself, by leaning one 
hand on the well, and with her face turned 
away. | 
«You are tet generous, new,” iho said. 

“Don’t go!” he cried. ‘ You would be sorry 
after. You would regret that any ‘girlish 
scruples had permitted you tosleave me, with a 
possible: doubt’ in my ming! : Helen; Helen, 
speak out as frankly as:you ‘would do, if one of 
us were dying-because the parting you demand 
must be like that of death !”’ 

“What do you want me to say?’ she gasped,’ 
with a‘ pathetic fretfulness ‘in “her ‘Voice+-it® 
seemed ‘#6 eruél'on his ‘part to persist.’ 

“If you were ‘alone-_free—would you have 
matried’ me? Answer) and ‘I promise’ ‘to’ go, 
without ‘another ‘word=heveér to’ approdch ‘you" 
agtin, except by your permission! Would you 
have married me, in spite of poverty—of--” 

Yes!" she otied, ‘half-maddetied, ‘between 
anguish and a ‘sért‘of anger at his hardness. ' 
“Yes—and have loved you'all the more, because | 
I had'to bear poverty with you!” 

She sank back _ the weil, ‘waving ‘her 4 
hand in ‘dismissal: '! He kept = ‘Pledge, he 
hurried away in silence. 

Helen’ got ome, soniehow; got back to her 


% —but you nust be happy’! 





hotel,-crépt up 'to”her “room, and fell upon her 


Aik 


RAN 


bed. She could not think. She tried, in vain, 
to find some plausible reasons for her state, 
which would /prevent suspicion rising’ in her 
mother’s mind. She eould only lie there, and 
struggle against her suffering, as best she might. 

“An hour passed; and then the door opened, 
suddenly. Her mother'was bending over her, 
holding her in her arms, sobbing, and “eryihg 
out: 

“Oh, my darling, my darlitig--why didn’t you 
tell’ mé'the truth! Oh, it has all quite turned 
my head! And what ‘the Porésters’ will ‘say,’ 
I'tn afraid t6 think—Susan will ‘be fit ‘to kill me 
And only to ‘faticy 
Mr. Fleming’s being ‘rich, all thé while, and 
comifig to this house, just’ because ‘he had ‘seen 
you, and humoring the joke about is “poverty, 
when he found We all thought him poor! And 


*3 indeed ‘he had a bet, ‘it seems, to see if he could 


live for six months, by his’ painting, and—” 

But Helen had fainted quietly away, and 
when ‘she’ camé to ‘herself; Philip Fleming’ was 
supporting her in ne arms, ‘anid her’ mother 
was weeping over her. 

“My ‘darling—my “brave love! 2 
whispered. 

And then Mrs. Archer stole’ softly Wut Of ‘the 
room, and left them to theit happiness. 


Philip 





PARTING, 


BY FAITH 


Fin, fir away the White-Wihgéed ship 
Bears my dear love from mé; 

And faster fall the bitter tears 
Un | I scarce can see 

Her | ]l white mast, she sails so fast 
Across the wide, Wane Sta. 


And: farther still the drifting years 
Will sever us apart ; 





Aid often froth ‘my watching éyes 


LINCOLN. 


The tears tinbidden start— 
But past all time, through evéry clime, 
Heart answers unto heart, 


No more my tears fall like the rain, 
‘No more my lips shall moan; 

Time cannot take away from me 
The happy days I’ve known. 

Through hopes, through fears,end through long years, 
My heart will hold its own. 





SONG OF THE BROOK. 


ee 


BY MILTON H. 


I parue the feet of the forest trees, 
As T hasten‘on my way; 
And 1 sing this song: the birds to please, 

*But I cannot stop.to play. 
_ [cheer the drooping, fading grass, , 
That through the earth has burst, 
Aa‘on thy way T quickly pass; 
And I quench the songster’s thirst. 


MARBLE. 


I make the moss a brighter green, 
As I travel on my way, 
And T paint each fading, drooping scene 
With the tints of the coming May: 
Bright joy L bring to every breast, 
And they ali are filled with glee; 
And at last I sink away to rest 
In the arms of the deep blue sea. 





PHE POST’TALTSMAN OF MONTEZUMA. 
7 ” abort [ 2 wT iyst 


roe Beal wERwroo NDRIBUTOR. 


CHARTER. 1. 

Waen the war with Mexico, broke out, I was 
one of the first to volunteer for service. There is, 
I suppose, a good deal of the “Berserker” blood 
yet.left in-us Americans. Tie np of, itharoed 
Vikings still atirs in our veins,, , 

L had obtained a, lieutenancy ;, and was in 
most of the. battles of. the war.,, 1 fought at 


Chepultepes, and was with Scott when entering: 


the. city.of Mexico;; and, I sealable in -that 
city, after the surrender, : 

During the interval. that followed, ak before 
the troops were mustered out, 1 had a good deal 
of idle time on my hands: _I occupied. quarters 
in -an ,old. monastery,, and ;there made, the 
acquaintance, of a monk, who was. quite an 
antiquary,, One day he said to me; 

«You seem interested, my.son, in that sheet of 
picture-writing,; It is a curious relic of the 
ancient Aztecs.” 

“Ourious. How?’ 

‘« Tradition says.it;carries with it it the secret. of 
the lost talisman of Montezuma,” 

** And what was that ?’’ Bz 

‘A jewel, my son, of priceless value, and of 
extraordinary powers. My brothers believe that; 
some compact with the Evil One,”’ here he crossed 
himself, devoutly, “‘ gave to its original possessor, 
one of the earlier of the ancient kings of this 
country, authority over man and beast, and.even 
over the genii ofthe air.’ 

I looked the interest Peould not ened “At 
the time of the Conquest,” he continued, “the 
hatred of this horrible superstition of the Aztecs 
was so intense, that. idols and. priests, and 
everything allied to them,» were idestroyed 
indiscriminately. Thus, hundreds of rolls of 
picture-writing, in which their chronicles were 
kept, were burned, and so all exact knowledge 
of their history lost. As you know, my son, we 
are even ignorant who these Aztecs were.” 

I looked at thé venerable relic. Wrinkled and 
faded as it was, the symbols on it were still quite 
legible. A wild hope leaped up, in my heart, 
that, perhaps, I might be able to solve it. 

‘«Tt seems to'me,” T said, “that I have heard 
something of this. before.- Haven't I) read that 
there was a mighty talisman’ thrown nto the 
lake, by Montezima’s hephew, Gautemozin, on 
the last night of his empire?’ 

(40) 





ifeies ‘i 

.So-runs the tale, as generally received, and 
that the jewel was'd§ priceless yalue:, But there 
is another story, that has coine, down. by tradi- 
tion among the few. families of pure Aztec blood 
surviving. It is, or~rather, was, held; by the 
descendants of Montezuma’s daughter, who, you 
know, first married Gautemozin,,and afterwards 
married one of; the Spanish nobles;whe came out 
with ; Cortez. One of these descendants |(the 
last, died only about ten years ago,) came here, 
when I was young, and, was very anxious about 
this bit of picture-writing, though ‘he confessed 
he had no key to it,. His tradition was that the 
talisman ;was not thrown into the lake, but was 
carried. off by one or, more..members. of the 
imperial family... Curious to; say, the same 
tradition has always maintained. that this bit of 
picture-writing contains a narrative.of the event.”’ 

“ What.-would you sayy father;.if 1 should 
decipher these pictures ?”’ 

-The monk shook his lead lamaiedaeys Bat 
after awhile; seeing that I was in.earnest, he said : 

“* Quein sabe? Who knows? It would be a 
wonderful thing; but there is no telling what 
can be done: who would have believed, when I 
was @ boy, that the ocean would be navigated 
by steam ?”’ 

“I will. set to work, to-morrow,” I said. 
“You are, I have long seen, a learned savant. 
You have heard.of ,Champellion, and. even, of 
the Rosetta stone?” -He noddediassent.. -** Well, 
what has been done for Egyptian’ hieroglyphics, 
may yet be done for this Azteo picture-writing. 
At least, I will try.” 

“God grant you success. That is,’”’ he added, 
hesitating, “if theté ig nothing demoniacal in it.” 

The next day, I went to, work, in earnest. 
But days, weeks, and even months went by, and 
I was no nearer a solution than at first. I began, 
finally, to despair. ‘If I could only find some 
slightest clue, the most insignificant,” I said to 
myself, one night, as I tossed in my bed, thinking 
it all over, and unable to sleep in consequence, 
“ Bureka! yes, Eureka!” 1 shouted, suddenly, 
starting up in hed, ‘I -haye it—I have it.” 

For all at once, as if by an inspiration, the 
hint I wanted. flashed upon me. Ofcourse, I slept 
no more, that night, but with the ‘first ‘blush of 
dawn was in the library, and at work. 

Days, however, passed, before I. made much 
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progress: . But\ every’ néw.-discovery, was a 
stepping-stone to some other, andj by and ibye, 
my work proceeded more rapidly, At the end 
of .a month, from. that. eventful night, I had 
deciphered the famous roll. It ranthus;". . 

‘+The record sent to the great emperor, by 
me,’’-—here follewe2 what. Ll. suppose) te .be the 
writer’s proper name, which there were no means 
of deciphering—‘‘isecond high-priest, intrusted, 
by his: mightiness, with the task:of conveying his 
best-beloved sister, the lady’’—another proper 
name, of course untranslatable—‘‘to a place of 
safety, and of also conveying to the same plage, 
and making secure, in some secret treasury, the 
wonderful ‘talisman, long in possession of his 
family, and, on the safe keeping of which the 
prosperity, if not actual. existence, of his: royal 
race depends. ‘ 

“Pursuant to your instructions, oh ! migtity 
king !’’ the roll went on to say,'*‘ we stole across 
the lake, in the night-time, and were fortunate 
enough to lapd at ® point where the enemy— 
anathema be to them forever !—had ‘no sentries 
posted. From thence, we ‘made our way to the 
point you had indicated, where preparations had 
been made for our reception’; and for forwarding 
us) northwards, to’ the-mountains ‘of the sun, 


whence your illustrious race originally came: «The 
prineess bore the anxiety, fatigue and inconve- 
niences of this night journey, with the heroism 
of her royal raeé, never’‘uttering a complaint at 
these hardslips,’ ‘though often lamenting - her 
separation from her royal brother, and from her 


cousin, his’ most illustrious ‘spouse. The talis- 
man of his royal race, which ‘you have named 
after him; f carried in my bosom, so 'that death 
only could seperate it from me, or prevent my 
fulfilling your august commands.” 

Heré’ followed ‘a de&cription ‘of the journey, 
given “with ‘considerable detail, “with which} 
however, I 'willnot weary the reader. T had no 
difficulty in making out pretty nearly where the 
journey ‘ended, for the account of the locality, 
its distance, etc., were not to be mistaken. 

“We are héte, safe, in the heart of the 
mountains,” the picture-writing went on to say ; 
“with the princess. Great perpendicular cliffs, 
rising on either side of a narrow Valley, permit 
us to locate our habitations in such a way as not 
only to’ defy stirprise, but to be almost 
inaccessible to attack. High up, on the face of 
oné of these cliffs, we have begun to construct 
houses, a'larger one for the princess, a smaller 
one for myself, still smaller’ ones for our 
attendants. These retreats can only be reached 
by letting : persons down ‘ftom the top of the 


precipice above, or by ‘ascending from below ‘ did not. 








with, ladders, or by. steps cut in the nearly 
perpendicular wall... Half way up the face of the 
precipice, there is,a marrow ledge, at one spot.on 
which, I have noticed, that, exactly at the third 
hour, of the afternoon, the; shadows of two 
neighboring, dagger-like mountain: tops meet. 
It has.seemed to me that this. would be a good 
place to deposit. the talisman: I will cause, 
therefore, .a shaft to be sunk there, which can be 
concealed by a stoue, so nicely: fitting, thet no 
ordinary observer can detect it. The opening, 
instead of being round, shall be many-sided and 
irregular, so that the stone, that covers: it, will 
look like a natural bit of rock. ‘This shaft shall, 
at a proper depth, lead into a. tunnel, which, 
itself, shall end in a chamber, cut‘also out of the 
solid rock, where the precious talisman shall be 
deposited. Forgreater security; anotherapproach 
shall be made:to this chamber, which, through a 
secret tunnel, shall lead to the house of the 
princess: But the entrance from this point shall 
also be closed tight, with blocks of stone fitting 
exactly, so that:no eye shall see the talisman 
evermore, unless'the fortunes of your royal race 
should regain theascendancy.” Here followed an 
elaborate account of the chamber, and of the 
corridor in the palace from which it was to be 
approached. Therecordthenwenton: ‘Should 
that auspicious event happen, you, or your 
descendants, have only to'send to the spot, at 
the ‘third hour in the afternoon’’—here the day 
of the month, andthe month itself was indicated, 
both of which 1 suppress, ‘for obvious Teasons— 
‘“and the conjunction of the points of the two 
shadows, the shadows of the two dagger-like 
peaks near, of which your servant has spoken, 
will show the mouth of the shaft. The stone 
may be'covered,’ by ‘that time, with vegetation } 
btit persévere; and ‘the opening! will be found. 
Should, by any accident, our enemy, meantime, 
discover the shaft, I, or my successors, who will 
keep jéalous guard, will avail’ ourselves of the 
tunnel from the house of the ‘princess, to hasten 
to the secret ‘chamber ani ‘rescue: the talisman. 
These careful preparations 1 have made, so that, 
if the gods should still keep angry, and your 
royal race be deprived of your inheritance even 
for generations, your descendants, when the time 
for their restoration comes, may be able to recover 
the talisman, even though I may’ have been, for 
many life-times, dumb and dead.” 

The document then ‘went on to speak of the 
precautions, which the writer had adopted, in 
order that’ the report might reach Gautemozin, 
even if @ prisoner. Whether it did, or not, must 
remain a secret. My own impression ‘is that it 
No opportunity, perhaps, occurred to 
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give it to the unhappy monarch, and the document 
finally passed into the hands of the conquerors, 
probably through the capture of its bearer, 
Some hint of the value must, meantime, have 
leaked out, for in no other wey can I account for 
the tradition concerning it. . But this knowledge 
was_plainly confined, originally, to possessors of 
Aztee-blood, most likely to:those only of: priestly 
race, or members of the:royal family ;and in the 
course of time, as inthe case of the last of the 
Spanish counts of: Montezuma, even they not only 
lost the art of deciphering the picture-writing, 
bat also the knowledge of the spot, in which the, 
talisman was concealed, 

«Let me. see,’’ I said to pent when I had 
recovered. from: my first, stunned feéling, after 
unravelling this; mystery, ‘let, me see,’ and | 
put my hand to my brow in thought, ‘ the month, 
mentioned in this report, is the very next month 
from this,,and the day when the two shadows 
will come into conjunction, is but; about, five 
weeks off. What a lucky: coincidéence!, I will 
get leave of. absence; I,will procure a faithful 
guide, and J will find the talisman,” 

For the.enterprise appealed powerfully to my 
imagination : it. was one, I said te myself, worthy 
of a knight of old, 

CHAPTER II. 

Tue first necessity was to procure a guide, 
familiar with, the regions to be traversed; for 
the mountains, described in the record, were 
many day’s journey distant. The city of 
Mexico swarmed, at that time, fortunately for me, 
with scouts and Indian fighters, who had accom- 
panied, the Americam army; and,one of these 
happened, to’ be known to me, from,my own 
experience, as particularly bold and self-reliant. 

He was of Seotch descent, an Armstrong, 
originally from Eastern .Tennessee.. I sent for 
him at once, for no time was to be lost. In a few 
words, I deseribed the region which I proposed 
visiting, and asked if he hadiever heard of it. 

He looked at me, with unaffected surprise, and 
said : 

** How did you know of. that place, captain ?”’ 

It must be remembered, that, thirty years 
ago, the whole of that.country, was still unex- 
plored.. He went on. 

“1 thought no white, man, but myself, had 
ever visited it; and I have rarely spoken of it, 
because, you see, it’s. sort. of uncanny. 1 passed 
near it, with some friendly, Indians, when taking 
the shortest cut down to the great plains, where 
the Camanches hunt, or even I would never have 
heard of it.”’ 





“Uncanny ?”’ I said. 
word applies here.”’ 

«In this way. - The rivers, there, run between 
perpendicular cliffs, in’ what the people call 
canyons, gigantic ditches, so to speak, a thousand, 
two thousand feet'deep. Even where rivers don’t 
run, you: find these: awful clefts.. Well, in one 
place, in: the very heart of these. mountains, in 
the midst. of a high table-land, we came upon a 
canyon, on whose-precipitous sides, half..way up, 
houses were built, two, three, four stories high, 
houses of solid ‘stone, as good as anything we see 
here, and. quite above what the red-skins could 
construct.” 

I drew a deep breath. Here. was unexpected 
confirmation of the record I had deciphered, 

“And were they inhabited?’ I interposed, 
eagerly. ‘‘ What sort of people lived in. them ?’’ 

‘They were utterly deserted, like a.city of the 
dead : BRMAADT | asIsaid. I’m sure ghosts haunt 
them.’ 

‘¢ Do, you think you could find the, place again?” 

* Certainly, , But—” 

He stopped, stroked his chin, and leoked at me 
curiously. 

*« You are are not afraid ?”’ I asked, 

‘© Of the ghosts? No, not, exactly,’’ moving, 
uneasily, on ‘his. feet.. ‘‘After all, I suppose 
there.are no, such things, But we Seotchmen, 
they say, are all superstitious,’ and he laughed, 
as if the least. bit ashamed of himself. 

‘* Nonsense,” I. said. ‘‘ I’ll,venture the ghosts, 
if you will.” 

He hesitated, a moment. ‘But that’s not all. 
The expedition would, be one of great risk,’ he 
said. ‘‘Ten to one neither of us would come out 
of it alive,”’ 

‘‘ What is the risk?’ 

‘Well, you see, we’ ve got to traverse the whole 
of Mexico, north of this; and the people are 
anything but, friendly... That could be managed, 
howsomeyer, for I know three or four good 
fellows, Mexieans, who could be got to.see us safe 
to the frontier, The.real danger comes after.” 

‘* And it is that which you fear?” 

“I fear nothing, captain,’’ he said, drawing 
himself up, proudly, ‘neither, man, nor deyil, 
nor even Camanche.’’ 

‘« Will the Camanches block our way?” 

The Camanches were, at that, time, regarded as 
even more formidable than they are now. 

‘Yes! We shall have to cross a great plain, 
before we reach the mountains, and these 
Camanches swarm, on, that, plain like devils 
incarnate.”’ 

‘But it would not be impossible, altogether 
impossible, would it, to elude them ?”” 


*«T hardly see how that 
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*“«Well;' put ‘in’ that way; I can’t ‘say ‘it’s } outskirts of what they considered’ civilization, 
impossible. Factis, captain, nothing’s impossible, { these guides ‘took leave of us, however: nothing 
I suppose. © You'd want the best of arms, and a ; would have induced them’‘to ventare into the 
rare good horse,‘ I’ve’ a ‘horse that ‘would’ do; { unknown ‘regions beyond. ‘They admitted that 
but we want another; and I don't know where’; they feared the Camanches, ‘more’ thah they did 
one’ can be found: © We may have, you ‘see, to ; Sata himself. 
makes run of it, some’ day, and we want a; The serious part of our enterprise, as Jack had 
horse that can go from sunrise to sunset.’ |} foretold, now began. . We' travelled ‘with ‘the 

“have the very horse.’ : greatest /précautions, chiefly in the morning and 

He shook ‘his head doubtfully. evening; lying by in the middle of the day, and 

“They don’t raise 'the horses they used to, } camping ‘in some protected ‘spot at night. As yet 
captain,” he answered.’ “When I was’ a boy,'} we had seen rio’ Camanches. But one day, as we 
and used to go over into old Kentucky, they ran } drew up’on the crest of a hill, Jack Pointed toa 
nothing but four mile heats, and that kept: a | vast plain below us, and said: 
horse wp to‘ his work.’ But now’ they go infor; <‘‘There’s the hardest nut we've had to crack 
speed at short distances: Besides, they breed ‘in } yet; captain. «If we can’ cross that plain, and 
and in too mueh; the horses aré spindly ; gain the shelter of'the mountains yonder, we'll 
things : theré’s! no» bottom” to\’em.: We have } be’ comparatively ‘safe. But the’ Camanches, 
better horses ‘out on the plains. But yours,” | curse ’em, swarm-on that plain, often, as maggots 
with a tone of contempt, ‘is of course’ one of } swarm in cheese; You never know when not to 
those nervous therough-breds, which all ig fel- look for *em.”: 
lows from the East brag of so.’’ ' As he spoke, the sun sank behind the western 

** Mine is nearly a pure Arabian,’ I enewaret: hills;' and) the ‘whole. valley féll into sudden 
_ “His sire ‘was! brought over; by a friend of ; darkness, for in those’regions there’is little or no 
mine, who was consul-general to Egypt. I have’; twilight.' 1 could just distinguish ‘that the plain 
read, in some traveller's tale, of a mare of the ; was about:a two days’ march across; and that, 
same stock, that’cafried two men, in chain atmor, ; except for a few clumps of timber scattered over 
fora whole’ day; an@ distanced her pursvers at} it,.and a line of. greenery, # little on one side, 
that. I believe my horse could do as much, I ‘ that séeined ‘to mark the course of @ winding 
call him Whirlwind. Come and see him,’”’ : stream, it was absolutely bare. No -place'of the 

The stables wereclose at hand. Jack followed } same'extent; that! I ‘had ever ‘seen, was ‘80 
me, quite incredulous ; but the momient ‘he saw’; absolutely destitute of cover. ‘The mountains, 
my horse, he broke out: ; son the further side, rose steep and apparently 

**T give in, captain: Ii give in. My horse is ; inaccessible; for no opening inte them could be 
a good one, as I've said’; but he’s no citcumstance } seen.’ Their needle-like summits, which, at first, 
at all té yours. “ What lungs,’ what nostrils. See had been rosy with the sunset, gradually grew 
the power in his hind-quartets. How ‘flat his; dark, as I gazed, until the whole landscape sank 
fore-arm. What a shoulder:’ Ribbed’ well home. into shadowy gloom. 

He's '# beauty, 'too y what fire in his eyes; how he «« Well,” said Jack.. ‘*What do you think’ of 
arches his neck : yes, captait he'll do.” it?” 

I will not dwell on the details of our cbnversa- * Please God\' we ‘will’ cross ‘it; to-morrow;’’ 
tion. Of course, I did not tell nity secret to Jack. I answered, “or at least, the first half of it.” 

It was not necessary todo that, and hewas'too; ‘You! ‘are determined? ‘Hadn’t you better 
much of' an in-bori gentleman, mere scout'as he‘ sleep over it? ‘Better, perhaps, turn back.” 
was, to inquire into it. I looked, again, to'where, in'the distance, and 

The enterprise, after his ‘first hesitation, began { undistinguishable only as black silhouttes, rose 
to: fascinate’ him, as ‘all such adventures do the needle-shaped summits of thé mountains I 
fascinate young and ardent characters. Its very | was seeking, Behind ther’ Iny the mysterious 
dangers were seductive. region, which contealed, as I had every reason to 

It was’ finally’ settled that we should start, on i bélieve, the mighty talisman of Montezuma. 
our expedition, ‘onthe’ third ‘day; ‘the inferval ' “I do not need to sleep on ‘it,’’ I answered. 
being ‘required’ for nécessary’ preparations; and; ‘Do you remember Major Graham’s words, at 
I went, at once, to headquarters; to get leave. Molino del Rey?! '« Forward, always forward.’ 

The journey through México was marked by’; I say the same.” 
ho ‘partiewlar events: Once or twice we would’; “* Hé died as le said'it,” anewered Jack, “and 
have been’ robbed, ‘if ‘it “had ' not Been for the) so may we.” But T, like your pluck, captain, and 
presence of our Mexican guides.' On the extreine’} I'll go with you to the death.” 
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Long before the stars, the, next morning, had, 
faded in the sky, we were mounted,and descend- 
ing into, the plain. . Warily we took our oaurne, 
keeping, wherever possible, tosunkendep 
or behind the sereen of timber, £0 08 to-conceal, 
as much as possible, ourselves and our. horses;- 
from any wanderipg Camanches, if “sere be 
roving inythe neighborhood... | 

About ten o'clock, we ireached a, thiek, grove, 





in whieh we resolved to pause andirest, intending. 


to set’ forth again at three. o'clock, . The hours 
passed anxiously, | Ourselves and horses recup- 


erated. by/ rest and food, we started. ‘afresh, after, 


first satisfyiig renee that no yore was in 
sight. 4 
| Four. ‘o'clock; came, een adi eal we, were 


beginning to» congratulate ourselves 'on our good. 


fortune, for the; grove of timber, in which we 
designed to spend the night, was. in sight, at only 
two hours distance, when Jack suddenly halted. 

** Hist,” he said. ‘Stoop in your saddle,iso 
ag to leave’ as little to be seen as possible, and 
look over there to the left..'. Just ahead of us, I 
mean. \Isn’t something moving 'there?’’ . - 

L looked, and saw, about three miles ‘off, a dark 
ohject on the-plains, which I knew, immediately, 
to be @ mounted Indian. Simultaneously, I dis- 
tinguished another, then a.third, then @ fourth. 

“They don’t see us, portepe ag yet,” L said; 
in. ® whisper. 

* Asvyet, but they soon wills retonted Jack. 
‘¢ These  Camanches, have’ the eyes! of ' eagles. 
There, I told ‘you so.’! f ' 

As \he»spoke, one of; the Sndlendl wheeled his 
horse suddenly, for they had been going from us, 
and the moment after, I heard, or fancied I 
heard, a halloo bore down upon the breeze, The 


other three Indians wheeled their steeds, as if in; 


answer, and carhe | careering! down: towards: us, 
apparently whooping and shouting exultingly:. 

“We. can turn and, rtit,for, the hills behind 

,” said Jack, ‘if you, say so; and ,perhaps; 
out-ride the devils; and when we reach the hills, 
we may be able to hide ourselves|in some ravine, 
and.so throw them off the;track.”’ 

‘*There are but.four of, them’. I sentatinth 
‘<T see no others in sight,” 

‘* All right,” retorted Jack, slapping the barrel 
of his rifle, ‘‘ Thig is safe for,one,of.the devils, 
I depend on. you, for the saith and;then we'll be 
only.two and two.’’. , ’ 

c HAPTER Ill. 

No one, who has never seen a Camanche ride, 
when he thinks.he is certain of his prey,: can 
realize the sight! the wild, speed ofhis horse, the 
flutter and whirl of his trappings, the exultation 





with which he waves his aera around 
his head, . ‘ 

But long, before they came | oithin Yifle-shot, 
our, foes. grew! more iwary, | Instead’ of sitting 
erect, and gesticulating, they stooped low on the 
necks.ef their horses, showing as little as possible 
of their-bodies.. But their speed did not slacken ; 


:{ on the contrary, itinereased, if that were possible ; 


and in but little more time than I have taken to 
write this paragraph, they were close “ipon us: 

“New; eaptain,’’ hissed Jack; between his 
teeth. . ‘¢We can’t afford jto wait. Ill take the 
fellew on the night 3| you one of the others.”’ 

The crack of his rifle followed, and simultane- 
ously: I fired also; A. burly savagereeled from 
his ‘saddle, ‘A hurried glance showed me that 
Jack had brought down his man, likewise. 

** Now for..warm) work;’’/cried: Jack; ‘You 
keep that fellow on the left in your eye, and I'll 
look after the other.’ 

There was, rio time to merleod for this was 
before repeating rifles ‘had..come into,use. The 
government; when ‘the war broke. out,| had tried 
in vain to secure enough Colt’s pistols to arm a 
single regiment, and.had failed: even ‘breech- 
loaders -had. not been, introduced. . Jack and I 
had . nothing to defend, ns;,now but, the old- 
fashioned pistol, and ati, er queries, our 
swords. 

The Comnnehed moet their advantage, fond as 
they, bore down onus; let fly arrow after arrow, 
with ingredible quickness. . The only resource left 
to us, was to dash in upon them.; .So Jack and I, 
by a common impulse, put our steeds to the run. 

But the Camanches, as we approached, began 
to,eircle around and around ms, plying, their 
arrows) faster than ever. Fleet as,our , horses 
were, \theirs: were’ no. less, fleet. .Once,, twice, 
the arrows of my particular, adversary rung on 
my saddle-flap ;' once, one sang close by my ear. 
At this, I.droye my rowels'into Whirlwind, up to 
the, heel, and the good beast, answering with a 
snort, rushed on my foe. | The savage tried. to 
twist himself over tothe other. side. of, his, steed, 
and to put his horse between meand him, as,is the 
fashion with the Camanche. , But it.was too late. 

,The.red man is never'a match for the white in 
a hand-to-hand combat, for there the, superior 
weight and muscle of our. race tells....After o 
struggle, that. may have lasted far five minutes, 
or for only;half that, time, though, it seemed an 
hour, I got.a fair.chance at, my adversary, and 
rising in the stirrup, so, as to; give.the full force, 
not only, of my muscles, byt, of the. momentum, of 
my descending body to,the stroke, I dealt him a 
blew on the skull, that :clove;it ag,ifit had been a 
pippin. He fell from his horse, stone dead, 
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I now wheeled to see what Jack was doing. I 
found him engaged in the same kind of struggle ; 
his enemy wheeling and wheeling; and hidden 
behind his horse, plying Jadk incessantly with 
arrows. There was no time to lose. I dashed, 
at once, on the savage. He turned, for & moment, 
at this new attack, and sent an arrow direct at my 
heart. The missive just grazed’ my" shoulder. 
Before the Indian could ft another arrow, I was 
upon him on one side, and Jack on another, “A 
bullet from Jack's, pistol went straight into his 
bgain, ot tne game Ingtant thet 9, blow from my 
sabre pearly, severed hig arm. He leaped. up 
into the air, convulsively, and tumbled, with 
a thud, on the ground, a corpse, - 

“Neither of us hurt, thank God,” T said, 

“ Neither,” said Jack, > “We've a bit of hard 
riding before us yet, however, eré we can reach 
cover. There must be other red-skins about, and 
if we don’t gain the hills, to-night, we’ shall 
certainly hear of them, to-morrow, T think,” he 
continued, ‘we had better leave on the Teft, that 
bit. of timber ahead, where we had intended to 
camp for the night. We must make for. the 
growth on the right, which’ winds along, as you 
fee, till it almost reaches the bills, ‘If 1 am not 
mistaken, it follows the course of a river, and, 
should we gain it in safety, it would conceal us, 
till we reached the mountains.”’ 

We started, at the word. The day, which had 
been quite sultry, now began to grow, suddenly 
cool, for a breeze from, the north had set in, a 
bracing, exhilarating breeze, full, I suppose, of 
what scientists call ozone; and it acted on us like 


a stimulant. I was eyen on the point, once or | 


twice, of breaking into snatches of jovial, camp- 
fire song, but Jack checked me, ‘“for,"’ said he, 
“the less noise one makes, the ‘better, as a 
Camanche can hear for miles, though I don’t 
suppose any one is—” 





“Stop,” I cried, interrupting him. ‘“ What is 
that?” 

I pointed ahead, a little to the left, and there, 
emerging ‘frem the very clamp of/timber, where 
we had proposed, originally, to spend the night, 


‘we Saw one} two, three Camanches emerge, in 


succession, and continuing to count, we finally 
made Out thirty or more. 

“We iiust’ make for ‘the belt, by the fiver,” 
said Jack ‘We are, luckily, nearer ‘to it, than 
they are. If we gain it, we may have a-chance.” 

We put spurs to our horses at once, but had 
hardly gone a ‘hundfed yards, when we ‘saw, 
emerging front the belt of trees, which was our 
destination, first one, and then another Camanche, 
until we counted twenty. 

Jack drew in his rein. YT imitated him. 

‘* Well,” ‘he said, coolly, “‘ai fellow must die 
sometime, I ‘suppose. Look here, captain, how 
many of those red-skins do you think we can kill, 
each of us, before they ‘get our scalps'?” 

To advance was impossible. If we escaped the 
Tndians ‘on our’ right, we should fall into the 
hands of those’ on our left. -One, solitary chance 
remained: it was to retreat, ignominiously to the 
hills behind us. ’ 

“Tt won't do,” said, Jack, shaking his head, 
as if divining my thought, ‘‘for see, there’s 
another gang of these devils, in our rear; coming 
out of that bit of timber we passed in our morn- 
ing’s ride.” 

Yes, there they were. 
hemmed in, on every side. P 

“ Qaptain,”’ said Jack, after a pause, ‘(do you 
ever pray? I haven’t prayed since | was.a little 
shaver at my mother’s knee. You see, I was never 
in a scrimmage before, that didn’t show some 
chance ‘of escape. But now, if the Lord don’t 
help us, and that pretty soon, nothing else can.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


We were literally, 





ETHEL. 


BY MRS. @G. 


” Brirét is winsome and wee, 
- Ethel is bonnieand sweet, +’ 
Ethel has two laughing e’e, 
And two pretty capering feet. 


* “ehel, with feivest of Words, 
Few as the pearls they pass‘thtough, 
Chixrups ag chirrup thé, birtis, 
Tn tones as incessantly new. 


Ethel; the déar little pet, 
Shy-as.a timorous dove, 

Hides, like a Snished eognette, 3 
The face that is beaming with love, 





LINNAZUS BANKS, 


Ethel ‘has budding red lips, 
Tempting the wandering hee; 

Yet, must ne heed how he sips, 
For chary of kisses is she. 


Ethel, unconscious of ‘theft, 
Innocent, artless, and gay, 

Yet is surpassingly deft 
At stealing all, hearts in her way. 


Mine—archly stolen, no doubt— 
Went with thtob like a sigh; 
But Ethel, too loving to pout, 
Will give me her own by-and-bye. 
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' “Bur doctor, dear, dear dogtor, What are we 
to.do;without you? Mamma will ‘die a thousand 
times over; and I never shall know whether I 
am. really ill or making believe, without you to 
assure me of the latter.’ 

The, doctor looked pleased, ‘and adjusting his 
gold-bowed glasses, took a smiling survey.of the 
lovely speaker, with her great violet-blue eyes, 
and maze of sunny hair, and skin of cream and 
roses, and rounded beauty of form. 

“But I have procured a successor, a charming 
young, man, and as skilful ag charming.” 

“T here solemnly register a vow of everlasting 
hatred against this accomplished youth, _ What is 
his name ?’’ 

“Robert Winscombe, and he isn’t such a youth 
asyouseemtothink. Fully thirty, I should say, 
and a very manly, handsome fellow.’ 

‘*¢Is he married, doctor ?’’ asked a. frail, sweet 
voice, as a hand, like.a moonbeam, put aside a 
lace drapery, soteening @ couch, in one corner. 

“Oh, mamma, are you awake!” exclaimed 


Millicent, running to arrange the dainty draperies. 
“And did you hear what this dear, horrid, old 
thing has been saying ?”’ 

“Yes, and I was so grieved I couldn’t speak, 


at. first,” said the invalid, plaintively. ‘‘ How 
could you do it, doctor? But is he married ?”’ 

«No, that is, I never asked him; but he men- 
tioned that his only family was a sister, who 
keeps house for him; and he expects a younger 
‘brother, by-and-bye. I suppose, by that, he’s 
not married.” 

«T’ll treat him horribly,” cried Millicent. 

It was the third day after this, that Millicent, 
dreaming in her hammock, under shelter of the 
vine-clad verandah, heard the familiar roll 6f the 
doctor’s buggy upon the gravelled drive, below: 
In a few minutes more, he had mounted the steps, 
and presented himself inside the wall ef.greenery, 
saying, gleefully, 

“Here is Dr. Winscombe, Mrs.’ Batolphe.”’ 

Millicent started from her recumbent position, 
or rather tried to do.so;. for to, rise gracefully 
and suddenly from’ a hammoek, is rather a 
difficult feat, as Milly proved ; for alas! the long 
slender heel of her French slipper got entangled 
in the meshes of the hammock, and as she sprang 
up, tripped her so suddenly and violently, that 
she ae oo As ‘she fell, she struck her 











head against & croquet mallet, that had been 
carelessly left lying upon the floor, receiving 
a wound sufficient to stun her for some moments. 

When the blue eyes next, unclosed, their half- 
conscious and dreamy gaze settled upon a strong, 
dark face, bending over her, the gray eyes full of 
watchful interest, the stern mouth breaking into 
an evidently unaccustomed smile, 

“You are, better,”” said this vision, quietly ; 
and Milly, closing Mier eyes, heard again and 
again the brief phrase, reverberating, as it seemed, 
through yast reaches of sending space, ‘* you are 
better, you are better ;’’ and then down, down 
through those dark, endless spaces, slid the 
swooning sense, and all was silence. 

Later on, she woke again, to find herself lying 
on the bed in her own pretty bedroom, while her 
mother, and a maid, and Dr, Wetherbee, stood 
around her; and straight aud silent as a sentinel, 
at the foot of the bed, was the athletic form, and 
the grave, kind face, for which, half-consciously, 
she looked. 

A wan smile flitted across her lips, and very 
softly she whispered ; 

“Yes, I am better, now.” 

Dr. Winscombe smiled again, and came for- 
ward, with a soothing draught, he had been pre- 
paring. Then the room was darkened; and the 
invalid left to solitude and repose. 

But ‘the repose would not tome. For some 
five minutes, she lay, silémt; then springing 
from the bed, she staggered to the mirror, and 
gazed feverishly at her own image. The fluffy 
golden curls, deluged with water and cologne, had 
been ruthlessly dragged back, and lay clumped, 


3 in wet-darkened masses. A great blue swelling, 


upon’ one temple, was crested by a deep cut. 
Pallid cheeks, and drawn and haggard features, 
and violet shadows beneath the eyes, all proved 
the severity of the late shock ;, and Milly clinging 
to the toilet-table,. lest. she, should fall, contem- 
plated the image, in stern disapproval. 

‘‘ A hideous’ monster, nothing less,” said she, 
aloud, and then crept back. ta, bed,.end cried 
herself te.sleep. ™ 

That evening, the doetors eame again,’ together. 
But the next morning, Dr. Winscombe came 
alone, and so slid quietly, into, the,position of 
daily visitor; for before..Milly was quite recov- 
ered, her mother, upset by the worry and fatigue 
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of her daughter's accident, fell into one of her 
nervous crises; and the new doctor found his 
skill and patience, not to mention his amiability, 
severely taxed. 

Summer waned into autumn, and although 
Mrs. Batolphe was better, it had become so 
strong's habit of the doctor’s'horse to turn in at 
the great iron gates of the Batolphe place, that 
he seldom resisted it; andthe delicate and 
nervous invalid !fancied that some access of vigor 
and calm came to her with his presence. ‘Not 
infrequently, she prevailed upon him to stay for 
dinner, or tea, or at least to take a biscuit. 

“« By the bye,’’ said: Mrs: Batolphe, one day; 
to Millicent, ‘* you: ought to call ‘on the doctor’s 
sister. Go, dear, andvask her ‘to tea.’” 

So Millicent went. But while‘ unlatching the 
doctor's garden-gate, she heard: a quick, strong 
step behind her, that sent the blood! tingling to 
her cheeks, and madethe warm white fingers so 
— over the lateh, that another hand took 

latch, and fingers, and all into its brown, firm 
grasp, while a voice: ay knew, so well, abt 80 
well, said, blithely : | | 

oftiLet me!» You are coming in?’ 


Yes,’ replied the girl, forcing herself to 
speak calmly, as a young lady spéaking to a 
friend) ought»'to speak, ‘and raising her eyes, 
though not quite tothe level of his own; adding, 


 & ¥es, I am going to call upon’ Miss Winscombe. 
I thouglit these were your officé-hours.”’! 
Theyre. I was calléd homie, suddenly.” 

Theré was something peculiar ‘about ‘him, to- 
day ;  butwhat: was: it?) “His look; the one 
look she had) dared’ to meet, ‘was’ burning and 
eloquent) with—ah, with what?'" Was it love? 
Did he love her? Ef so, why had ‘he never said 
it, except in Some half-dozen glances, and ‘in this, 
the most: fervent of all?::And his voice! ‘She, 
who knew its evéry tone so‘ well,’she! could not 
mistake thot thrill, that’ caressing’ Vibration, 
almost a kiss; in ‘which ‘he had spoken’ those last 
words. And the air of intense, yet subdued 
excitement, pérvading his — ee 
did that mean?! 

Millicent had . not aneeiintid of ‘these 
questions; when she found ‘herself statiding in 
the middle of the! low-ceiled; sunny parlor, with 
the doctor | holding » both! thands;*and ‘looking 
straight into her faed; whith, before ‘that gaze, 
drooped, and drooped like’ flower; upéw whose 
heart the sun gazes too pitilessly.: What did he 
read there? Heaven knows. But . releasing 
the little hands; that wéte -almost crushed ‘by 
that iron grasp, he suddenly dashed ‘his anes 
fist against his forehead. 

“God forgive me!” he groaned. © “God for- 


give mel’? Then, snatching her hand, he said, 
‘* But, promise. you will never hate me !’”’ 

‘Hate you!’ murmured she, in soft incred- 
ulity, yet!puzzled inexpressibly by his words and 
manner, so contradictory. 

 Millicent;;’ he pursued, in an agitated 
voice, **look around this room, and tell me what 
I may give you—some memento of this visit, 
this strange, strange visit.” 

‘Why strange?’ demanded the girl, a touch 
of: womanly pride beginning now td struggle 
through her agitation. 

“Why? Who can tell why?’ replied «he, 
vaguely, ‘But choose.: What will. you have? 
Something you must take—something to mark 
this day.” 

«Then, it shall be this,” exclaimed Millicent, 
carried away. by what ‘spirit she knew 
not; and snatching from the table an engraving 
of ‘The Crucifixion,' that lay ‘there, in an open 
portfolio. 

Robert Winscombe:took the picture from her 
hand, looked at it; ‘and ‘turned ghastly pale. 
Then, returning it; ‘he said, very quietly: 

“You could not; have chosen better. Wait. 
Let, me write the date upon the back.’’ 

He did this, and folded ‘the picture in a bit of 
paper, tying it methodically with cord. ‘ Neither 
of ‘them spoke, or looked ateach other, while he 
was doing this.' Why, they could not tell. But 
there are some ¢rises too sad’ for speech! 

Winscombe had just finished, when a carriage 
drove to the door. He started, glanced out at 
the window, seemed to grow suddenly rigid, and 
said, in an odd, restrained voice: ‘‘That‘is my 
brother; who has come to bring me a patient, 
and if you do not care to see them, ‘you can go 
through the garden, and so out to the other street. . 
I need not apologize - sending you away. You 
will not»mistake me.” 

Millicent: only bowed her head, and like one in 
amaze; followed the doctor, as he opened a side 
door, and silently: pomted down the path, to a 
little!gate.’ Shé'thought only of herself and her 
companion, and never glanced back; so that she 
did not se the blithe, handsome fellow, who 
dismounted from the carriage, and carefully lifted 
dewn a pallid, swooning figure. 

“Well, is she coming?" asked Mrs. Batolphe, | 
as her datighter came languidly into the parlor. 





*Comitz? '' Who?” asked Millicent, dreamily. 

“Why, Miss ‘Winséomibe, of course. Didn't 
you go there to invite! her 'to tea? What in the 
world is the mattérowith you, child?” 

44 1—T didn’t see Miss Winscombe, mamma.” 

«“ Didn't see her? ./What can‘you mean?” 








“Twill tell. you, some other time,’ answered 
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Millicent, rising. ‘But, just now, my head 
aches, and I will go-and lie-down.’’ 

Mrs. Batolphe rather pettishly picked: up her 
novel; and Millicent, in her room; sat) drearily 
staring out of the window, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, except that. inward, ‘inarticulate ‘voice, 
whose utterances are so much more engrossing 
than the most eloquent speech from without. : 

“*He loves me,” said: the voice,’ *‘ certainly he 
loves me. His eyes, his tones, his mannef, all 
said it. But why so strange about it all? Why is 
the Crucifixion the best memento I could have 
chosen of that visit?’ So went on the Voice, the 
busy, cruel, untiring, dreary voice, telling of love 
With none of love's sweet assurance and joy, of a 
heart given perhaps unasked and tnvalued, 
except as atrophy; ‘‘and yet, dnd yet he surely 
loves’ me,”’ passionately broke in the voice, the 
Voice now of wounded maiden pride... “I never 
could have loved him, if: he: had not tried to win 
my love.”’ 

When all in the house were asleep but herself, 
Millicent unfolded her |picture, and falling upon 
her knees, gazed: long! and earnestly at it. She 
seemed, in that image of supreme self-devotion, 
of sacrifice, and of love stronger than death, to 
read the story of her own! and another's life. 
Then she hung the picture. up; close beside her 
bed, that her first and last. look, morning and 
night, ‘might fall upon it; /and» so- drearily 
undressed, and lay down, to cry herself to sleep. 

But, the next day was bright, and clear, and 
Mrs, Batolphe felt herself able for a drive in the 
pony, carriage. “You must be the driver, 
Milliceat,’”’ she said, .‘‘for/Mouse and Midge 
travel. more demurely. and steadily under your 
hand than that. of even Munny.’’ Manny was 
the coachman, and was nothing loth to take the 
seat) behind, in the rumble, 

«‘ Really, Milly,” said het mother, when they 
had been driving for abdut an hour, ‘this’ is 
charming. But, perhaps, we've gone _ enough. 
Hadn’t you better turn round ?”” 

Millicent. obeyed, but just in the-midst of the 
manguyre, a dog burst yelping from the thicket, 
that, fringed the road, and sprang at the heads’ of 
the ponies. The. unexpected noisé and sight, 
frightened the nearest’ horse, and this terror 
communicated itself immediately to the other ; 
‘and getting the bits between their. teeth, the two 
set off ata breakneck. paceyyatterly beyond 
Millicent’s power to control. » Meantime, the first 
mad whirl had unseated the stately Munny, and 
thrown him into the ditehj-so:that he, could not 
assist her. A eatastrophe was imminent. But 
Millicent, in all her dismay, found time to hope 
that; her mother, at least, would escape with life 


and limb, and ‘to wonder for herself, ‘* Will Robert 
be sorry if I am killed ?”’ 

But: rescue was: nearer at hand than she 
supposed. The master of the guilty spaniel, a 
long-legged, athletic young fellow, no sooner saw 
the mischief. hé had done, than throwing down 
his gun, he starteil across the field, reaching its 
opposite end, just.as: Mouse and Midge, putting 
down. their obstinate little heads; prepared to 
bolt round, the: corner, there. :. Taking the fence 
in his stride, he was in the middle of the road, as 
the ponies came up. Seizing the bridle of the 
nearest, he flung the horse with a quick, powerful 
movement, almost on its side; checked) its mad 
career and that ‘of, its fellow ;and in a moment 
more had both bits-in his:gtasp, and had brought 
the terrified animaJs,under contrel. 

**I hope. you are not much frightened, ladies,” 
he said, as the ponies'stood, with steaming, panting 
sides, regarding him with staring and astonished 
eyes. | ‘+ These little rascals are quite safe now.”’ 

** Thanks—my . mother—’’: replied ‘Millicent, 
choking back.a sob, and tutning to take the poor 
hysterical, convulsed invalid in her arms. 

“If Bob was here, mow,’’ said the 'young man, 
halfshyly: -* Perhaps you know iny brother, Dr. 
Winscombe?”’ 

Yes, indeed, he:is our physician. Oh! I 
wish, with all, my hedrt, he was here now... Poor 
darling, poor little. mimma—there, dear, there. 
If I had ‘some.sal-volatile, or cologne—’ 

“FE tell you what,’’) broke in their half-boyish 
deliverer, ‘if your man cari: walk home, Pll take 
his seat, and drive'to my ‘brother’s house, as fast 
as the ponies can/lay legs to the ground. It isn’t 
over a mile, I should say, and he is at home until 
noon to-day,,ldoking after—will you do that?” 

‘+ Yes}, if you, please..| I eouldn’t drive, just 
now; and, besides, mamma.can’t. spare me.”’ 

Off went the ‘ponies, at a rigidly correct pace, 
though ‘Mrs. Batolphe: shrieked and moaned 
afresh at every motion, and Millicent patiently 
and sweetly soothed her. 

“What a.trump of a girtl 


rAnd ain't she 
pretty?’ said Harry Winscombe‘to himself, .as 
he watthed these proceedings, and blessed the 
chance that had, brought him to that especial 
field at that especial moment. | In fifteen minutes, 


the ponies were at, 'the'dodctor’s gate. Hardly 
had they stopped) before the doctor himself was 
at the side of the carriage. 

“What (is it? An accident?” 
anxiously. : 

A few clear words, ftom his brother, explained 
all ‘that needed ‘te! be told; and Milly added, 
eagerly : 

“Do take her in, ard’ give her »something, 


he asked, 
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doctor. I can’t drive through the town, with 
her, poor soul, in this way. She’ll soon recover.” 

A strange shadow of hesitation passed over 
the doctor’s face, and it was a moment before 
he replied ; and then very coldly. 

‘Certainly. Shall 1 carry her in?” 

“Yes, please,” replied Milly, with a wistful 
glance at the stern, set face, that would not turn 
toward her. 

The doctor lifted the sobbing sufferer, as if she 
had been a child, and bore her into the house, 
laying her upon a sofa in the parlor. 

“T will call my sister,’ said the doctor, 
abruptly, as he turned from Mrs. Batolphe, and 
strode out of the room, still never glancing at 
Millicent. 

Harry entered’ now, and by his sympathy, 
he made both women feel that he was a friend, 
not only willing, but anxious to take any trouble, 
or make any sacrifice of time, or labor, to help 
them out of their worries. Moreover, Millicent, 
at least, could not but see, that Harry Winscombe 
was one of the handsomest men she had ever 
met; very like his elder brother, but more 
regular in feature, with bright brown hair, and 
clear, light hazel eyes. 

Steps were now heard upon the floor over- 
head; then a murmur of voices; and finally the 
doctor’s firm tread, descending the stairs. But 
just as he reached the foot, a shriek, a succession 
of shrieks, from the upper room, pursued him, 
as it were; and turning, he sprang up three steps 
ata time, and re-entered the room. 

“Oh, my goodness, what’s that? Millicent 
what has happened? Do go and see! They are 
killing ‘somebody—dear—dear—dear!”” And 
poor Mrs. Batolphe’s sobs and cries returned 
with redoubled force, and for some moments 
mingled, in maddening confusion, with those from 
the upper room. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Winscombe?” de- 
manded Milly, almost at her wits end, and 
glancing over her shoulder, as she knelt beside 
her mother.. Harry Winscombe’s face had sud- 
denly changed. It wore a curious guilty look, 
and had crimsoned like a girl's. 

«“«[—I~—it’s a poor creature come here, to be 
under my brother's care,’’ he stammered, turning 
away from that bright, inquisitive glance. ‘I'm 
afraid she's a little out of her head, to-day, and 
very likely didn’t want Robert to leave her.” 

“Well, I must get my mother away, at once. 
If Dr. Winscombe had explained, that this was a 
private madhouse, we certainly would not have 
intruded.” 

“Pm sorry you're angry,’ * replied Harry, so 


simply and honestly, that Milly blushed with 
Von. LXXVIII.—4. 


shame, at her own ill-temper, and penitently 
said : 

«Oh, excuse me, but I am-coming to the end 
of my endurance, and am hardly responsible for 
what I say. But we must get away, really; that 
poor woman’s cries will kill mamma, The ponies 
won’t answer. Will you go down to a livery 
stable, and get a close carriage, as quickly as 
you can? And you can tell them to send upa 
man, to drive the ponies home, if you please,” 

He darted from the room, at her words, and 
soon returned with a carriage, having been for- 
tunate enough to find one ready harnessed. Just 
before he arrived, Dr. Winscombe once more 
descended the stairs, and this time entered the 
parlor, looking flushed, annoyed, and anxious. 

‘‘T am so sorry to have been detained ; I sent 
some sal-volatile. Did your mother take it?’ he 
said. He spoke almost timidly, and now it was 
his look, that sought Millicent’s, and hers that 
refused to be met. 

‘Tt was not brought,” said she, very coldly. 
‘*And I do not think mamma will be any better 
here. Mr. Winscombe has gone for a carriage to 
take her home.” 

The dark brows met over Robert Winscombe’s 
eyes, and his'teeth set themselves, as in strong 
pain. Mrs. Batolphe unclosed her eyes. 

‘¢Who is that madwoman? Why do you have 
her here? She has frightened me almost to 
death,” she said. 

**T am very sorry. I would have helped it, if 
I could. She’s a patient, whom I have taken 
into the house—for a time.” 

The desolate, hopeless tone of his voice smote 
upon Millicent’s heart; but she would not look 
at him, or try to put down the unreasoning anger 
burning in her heart against him, nor did he 
once look at, or speak to her, until after the 
carriage had arrived, and Harry and he had 
placed Mrs. Batolphe within. 

That evening, Dr. Winscombe came, as in duty 
bound, to call upon his patient; but Millicent 
did not appear. 

The next morning, the brothers came together 
for a visit, and Harry Winscombe proved him- 
self one of the best bred, sunniest, most sympa- 
thetic of young fellows. 

From his conversation, it ‘iat that he had 
just graduated from Harvard, and inclining to 
his brother’s profession, was to spend some 
months with him in preparatory studies. Then, 
if he still remained of the same mind, he was to 
go to a great medical school, at the beginning of 
the next year. 

“And during my sojourn bits, Miss Batolphe, 





I shall throw myself upon your mercy, for 
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society, and the humanizing infiuence of. ‘fair 
woman,’”’ said he, gayly. Millicent smiled, but 
not, quite so. frankly, while she replied : 

*¥es, indeed, you must come to us a great 
deal. But you are not so destitute.as you wish to 
represent. You have your sister, there, at home.” 

“Sophia! Yes, she is with us—’ began 
Harry, with rather a twist of the merry mouth. 
But just at that instant, Millicent, caught 9 swift 
warning look shot from Robert’s eyes to his 
brother’s, and the latter stopped abruptly. 
Vexed, yet. without knowing why, and impelled 
by that strange perversity, that so often makes 
angry lovers long to wound the beloved object, 
Milly turned toward the doctor, saying: 

“I suppose, however, Miss Winscombe is & 
good deal engaged, at present, in attending your 
resident patient. Isn’t it rather dangerous to 
leave her aJone, with such a violent maniac ?”’ 

She meant to annoy him, but she was. not 
prepared for the livid pallor, that suddenly 
overspread his face; the bitter anger that. shook 
his voice, and sparkled in his eyes; or the 
haughty coldness, with which he replied: ‘ 

“You are very good, to trouble about my 
sister, or my patient; but.I hope your anxiety 
is groundless. I will, however, return to my 
home duties, at once. Harry, are you ready?’ 

When they were gone, Milly rushed to her 
own room, threw herself. down before her picture, 
end cried until she could not see. 

A day or two after this, Dr. Winscombe called, 
alone, one day, and found both ladies in their 

- pretty, little library. 

«Mrs, Batolphe,’’ he said, “I want advice, But, 
first, I must tell you a secret, that is a secret. 
until now—don’t go, if you please, Miss Milli- 
cent; I shall be glad to have your opinion, as 
well as your mother’s in this affair.”’ 

Mrs. Batolphe, like. most. women of small 
experience, and limited. mental capacity, was 
always pleased to have her advice asked, and 
was always very ready to give it, 

“I’m sure, I shall be most happy to help you, 
doctor,’’ she said, 

Milly, without looking up, selected. some 
erewel from her basket, and began her. conven- 
tional rose-bush, in the middle of her conven- 
tional pond, Robert Winscombe did not look at 
her. In, fact, he gaye his chair an impatient 
hitch, bringing it nearly with its back. to, the 
embroidery: frame.. 

“« Eight years ago,” he began, abruptly, ‘“‘ when 
T was just out of college, a green, romantic boy 
of two-and-twenty, they sent me to the West 
Indies, for a winter, on account of my health. 
They'd better have tied a.stone round my neck; 


and, pitched me into the Atlantic, before I was 
out of sight of land; for though my lungs got 
sound, the end of it was, that, in a moment of 
boyish passion—God .knows, I soon found it was 
not love—I married a Spanish girl, beautiful, 
indeed, but with nothing else to recommend her. 
Inshort, I ruined my life, That-is to say, ruined 
its domestic and social hopes, ruined whatever 
happiness men draw from family ties. I took 
her home to the West, and I think. it broke my 
mother’s heart, At any rate, she died in a.year 
or two, and my father sgid I had killed her. I 
went abroad to study my profession, and when I 
came home, my wife was in an insane asylum, 
and my father dead; no one left to me but my 
brother Harry, and my half-sister, who never 
forgave me for-her mother’s suffering and death, 
and what she called the disgrace I had brought 
upon the family. Still, she is a good woman, 
and a devoted one, in her grim fashion. She 
had been once a month to visit my. wife, ever 
since she was shut up, and frankly offered to 
come and make a home for me, wherever I might 
settle, if I wished it. 

“T did, and we came here. Dr, Wetherbee 
asked nothing about my domestic concerns, and I 
did not volunteer any; information. My sister 
never opens her. lips, if she can help it, least of 
all in the way of gossip; and so it came about, 
with no premeditated deceit,on my part, that 
everybody has taken me for a single man. 

«Some weeks ago, I received & message, from 
the physician in charge of the asylum, saying 
that my wife had partially recovered her mind, 
although liable still, if excited, to paroxysms of 
furious mania, But the doctor added that, she 
was.dying of an internal disease, in fact. could 
not live the year out, by.any possibility, I went 
to see her. You remember I was, absent, for 
several days, and although neither her sufferings, 
nor her approaching death, could_revive a tender- 
ness that never existed, or pity. long since worn 
out, I decided, as an act of duty. toward the 
woman who, bore my. name, to. bring her home, 
and devote myself to the.care and attention still 
possible to offer her; to let; her.die at, least in 
the home, that, in health, she never: should have 
entered, Was.I right? Tell me, Millicent, was 
it not my,duty. to.do.this.?’’ 

His voice had a piteous, pleading in it, strangely 
at variance with its usual, robust tones; but 
Millicent’s, was clear and cold as.the north wind, 
while she made answer. 

‘“‘T do. not know why you ask the question, Dr. 
Winscombe, or why you even made a mystery of 
your marriage; It-is not, dishonorable to be the 
husband of an afflicted woman, but it is most 
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dishonorable to assume the character—any char- 
acter which does not belong to you.” 

Millicent, as she spoke, got up and left the 
room. The doctor sighed, but went on: 

“There isn’t much more to say. My brother 
was travelling in the West, juste then; and I 
asked him to. bring my wife here, under his 
escort. She arrived, when Millicent was ‘at my 
house, and I could not explain then’; afterward, 
when you were there, she heard women’s voices, 
and it brought on # paroxysim of jealous fury, in 
which I thouglit she would die. I waited to see 
how it would end, and since—well, Mrs. Batolphe, ‘ 
T have been a coward in the whole matter—but I 
think you will forgive me, won’t you ?”’ 

“That I will, my dear doctor, fully and freely ; 
and after all I cannot blame you. It would have 
been so disagreeable,’ said the gentle matron, 
fervently. ‘‘ But what are you going to do?” 

*« That is the advice I told you I wanted. Shall 
I tell everybody? Will you tell two or three 

ple for me? The poor creature cannot live 
many weeks, not over two or three months at 
most; but she has a right to my name, although 
I might have been released by law, long ago.” 

Why did he wish, so earnestly, to insist, to 
Millicent’s mother, that, by man’s law he might 
have’ been free already, and that by God’s Law 
of death, he must be free, before many weeks 
were past? Ah, why? 

So it was settled, that the news was to be told, 
and Robert Winscombe, as he rode away, said to 
himself, 

‘And when Milly knows all, she will, she 
must forgive mé; and she cannot but realize that 
in a little while, a very little while, I shall have 
the right to say, in so many words, I love you.” 

His dark eyes lightened, as he said this, with 
a tender joy, as if already his probation were 
over, and he could clasp the reward of so many 
bitter years of suffering and shame. 

«He says she can’t, anyhow, live over two or 
three’ months, poor thing,” repeated Mrs. 
Batolphe to her daughter. ‘And I, for one, 
shan’t blame him, if he does not always remain a 
widower. Shall you, Milly?” 

‘‘Dear little mamma, my fancy is not so vivid 
as yours; and I can’t possibly tell how I shall 
feel, when Mrs. Winscombe is dead and buried, 
and Dr. Winscombe, after a decent mourning, 
' marries again. I may be dead, or married my- 

self.’’ 

And so the golden autumn days went on, 
and Dr. Robert Winscombe visited his patient, 
sedulously as ever, Mrs. Batolphe calling him in 
very frequently; and he accepted quietly, but 


changed, chill manner, in which Millicent 
always met him; a change so slight outwardly, 
that nobody else perceived it, but one so marked 
to himself, that it told even on his health. ” 

Harry Winscombe, happy, care-free, handsome 
Harry, saw nothing of all this; he knew tliat 
Millicent had seemed offended with his brother, 
at the time the latter declared his marriage; but 
he had set it down to annoyance, at having been 
kept so long in ignorance of so important a fact, 
in her friend’s history. Very soon, he forgot all 
about it, and Millicent’s eyes and Millicent’s 
smiles fascinated him more and more daily. 

In two words, Harry Winscombe was very 
thoroughly in love, and didn’t care who knew it. 

ven Mrs. Batolphe could see it, and murmured 
calm satisfaction over the prospect; for the 
young man possessed everything Milly’s husband 
ought to have, except money, and of that, the 
Batolphes themselves had more than enough. 

And Milly? Who can read a girl’s heart, 
supposing she has one, and Milly had? That 
she had loved Robert Winscombe, with at least 
the beginnings of a strong, great love, there can 
be no doubt; but it was not a love that had 
reached its climax ; it was sti]l unexpressed. And, 
meantime, Harry was charming in his way, and 
loved and admired her, and all so frankly and 
unreservedly; and there were no dark corners 
in his life, no old loves, rightful or wrongful, to 
jeer at her, with their boast of priority. Why 
not love Harry? Yes, and marry him? 

She used to ask herself that question, day 
after day, and night after night. She had given 
her first love mistakenly. She had been shame- 
fully deceived. Dr. Winscombe knew well, when 
he sought her heart, if not in words, at least in 
looks, that he had no right to do so. Was ever 
innocent girl sotreacherously treated? It was not 
in her proud heart to forgive a great injury, and 
continue loving. 

So’ matters stood, when one windy, rainy, 
equinoctial night, poor Teresa Winscombe’s soul 
went forth of her wasted body. 

The next morning, Harry came, and told the 
news, and wondered why Millicent, turning pale 
in hearing it, went presently to her own room. 

Ten days, or so, later, Dr. Wimscombe sat 
alone in his office, his head upon his hand, his 
eyes intently fixed upon a picture of Millicent, 
given him months before, and. always in his 
pocket-book since. He did not speak aloud, but 
if he did, it would have been to say: 

“ At last, at last, my darling! How soon may 
I speak? Not to shock her by lovemaking, but 
just to put my hope in words, just to do away 








not without deep mortification and suffering, the 


with this long, dreary winter, that has fallen 
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between us. No wonder you were angered, my 
proud, petted darling. But you'll forgive—” 

The door opened, and Harry, blithely, in his 
usual exuberant fashion, rushed into the room. 

* Bob, [ve a confession to make,’’ he stammer- 
ed, hesitatingly. ‘‘ The fact is, Bob, I’m dead in 
love; I’m going to propose this very day, this very 
afternoon, that is, if you don’t object.” 

‘“Who, under the sun—why you've kept the 
matter sly enough—lI hope it’s no low affair, that 
you’ve been carrying on out of my sight!” 
exclaimed the doctor, angrily. 

‘Low affair! Sly!’ repeated Harry, in the 
same tone. ‘‘ Well, if you call the Batolphes low; 
and as for sly, it couldn’t well have been more 
open; and Mrs. Batolphe herself told me, or ag 
good as told me, last night, that she saw how it 
was, and had no objection. Sly, indeed !”’ 

** Do you mean that you love Millicent Batolphe, 
and have reason to think your love returned ?’’ 
demanded the elder brother, in so stern and harsh 
a tone, that Harry, forgetting his own anger, 
looked at him in astonishment, as he replied ; 

“Yes, why not? What’s the matter? Why 
shouldn’t 1?’ 

“She loves you?’’ asked Robert, his forehead 
falling again into his open hand, and #0 hiding 
his face. 

* Yes—at least I think so. Bob, what is it? 
Do you know some dreadful reason, why she 
cannot marry? Insanity? Consumption ?”’ 

“No, no, nothing of the sort. Wait a minute, 
I have to attend that patient, knocking at the 
outer door. Stay till Il return. Will you stay?’ 

“Yes. I didn’t hear any one knock. But Pil 
stay,” said Harry. 

There was no patient in the outer office, but for 
the next ten minutes there was a man shut up 
there, alone, to endure such an agony as no 
physical suffering ever produced, 

At last, Robert Winscombe returned, master of 
himself, and taking up his hat, said, quietly : 

‘“‘No, Harry, there’s no reason whatever, if 
you love Miss Millicent Batolphe, honestly and 





manfully, and she loves you, as she is well 
capable of loving, that you should not marry ; 
and I for one wish you God-speed.” 

‘*You are sure your brother won't object to 
your throwing yourself away, in this fashion?” 
demanded Miljicent, a few hours later, with a 
pretty coquetry of manner, not very well supply- 
ing the place of tenderness. 

‘Quite sure. He wished me God-speed in my 
wooing. Now say, yes, Millicent,” replied the 
lover, and she saucily replied : ‘‘ Yes, Millicent.” 

Well, he was content, and so they were engaged, 


-and that night Millicent sent the little picture of 


the Crucifixion back to the donor, without any 
message. ‘He will understand,” she said. 

He did understand. But she did not. For, 
snatching a pencil, the doctor wrote beneath the 
picture : 

‘¢ Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his brother.” 

Then he sighed heavily, and said, half-aloud: 

‘¢ But she shall never know what it cost me; 
and I will not cloud the happiness I have laid 
down my life to secure for him; Harry might 
guess, if he saw what I have written.” 

Taking a scalpel from the table, he cut off the 
text, and then nailed the picture upon the wall, 
opposite his usual evening seat. There it 
remained, as the years went. on; there it remains 
to-day, when years for Robert Winscombe are no 
more; for he died at Memphis in 1878, after 
such work as made a great nation admire and 
mourn. You all have heard of him, but not as 
Robert Winscombe, 

Millicent was very sorry, when she heard of 
his death, and cried quite heartily for several 
minutes ; but little Bob ran in, just then, with a 
cut finger; and Tot was clamoring for apples; 
and the doctor drove up in his buggy, for Harry 
had succeeded to his brother’s practice: so that 
with so many calls upon her love and attention, 
the young wife and mother wiped her eyes, and 
in the course of an hour ate a very good dinner. 

So runs the world away! 





MADELINE. 


BY ROSE STANDISH. 


THINE eyes are tender, sweet and true, 
Fair Madeline, 

Se like the firmament of blue, 
Rare Madeline, 


Thy cheeks, they shame the sweetest rose, 
Dear Madeline, 

Thy brow is pure as wintry snows, 
Loved Madeline. 





Thy voice is like a singing bird's, 
Shy Madeline, 

I hang upon thy lightest words, 
My Madeline. 


Oh, speak the words I long to hear, 
Fair Madeline, 

The loving words that cast out fear, 
My Madeline! 





MY NEIGHBOR’S WIFE. 


BY LUCY LEE PLEASANTS. 


I wap come to the city, to seek my fortune, 
having only the traditional half-dollar in my 
pocket; and for years had to be content with an 
attic for my lodgings, and with the plainest fare 
for food. But industry and frugality, I had 
been assured, always tell in the long run, and I 
worked on, hoping for better days. At last, 
prosperity came, or comparative prosperity at 
least, so that I felt justified in looking out for a 
more comfortable home. Hardly knowing how 
to set about it, I determined to take into my 
confidence a fellow clerk, John Redmond, who 
had worked by my side for three years, and 
with whom I had drifted into a sort of intimacy. 

* My shy and solitary habits,’’ I said, ‘render 
me equally disinclined to hotel or boarding-house; 
but if I could get'a quiet room or two, where I 
could go and come, without exciting interest or 
curiosity, I should be perfectly satisfied.” 

“T can tell you of just such a place,” said 
Redmond, thoughtfully, after a moment, “but 
you must not feel’bound to take it, if it does not 
suit you, I have got'to go to Hamburg, for the 
firm, in the course of a week or two, and I don’t 
like the idea of leaving Marion and the boy, 
without any man to take care of them in case of 
emergency. I shall not be absent long, but it 
would be an immense satisfaction to me to 
know that you were in the house with them. 
There is plenty of room, and you would be 
perfectly free to do as you liked.” 

“ What is the address?” I asked. 

He wrote it for me on a slip of paper. 

“Tf ‘you like the place,” he said, “ bring your 
traps around, and [ will help you get settled 
before I start. It is there I have been living.” 

Somebody came with a message for him, at 
this juncture, and I did not see him for the rest 
of the day. The next day, he was absent, and 
I inquired of one of the clerks where he was. 
“The Manhattan sails at noon,” said my 
informant, ‘‘and the firm have decided to send 
him in her, instead of waiting for the Carolina, 
which is detained for repairs.” 

During the morning, a boy brought me a 
penciled note. 

“ Dear Norcuirr: 
T am obliged to sail at noon. I have told 
Marion'of your half promise to stay here. 
Yours in haste, J. BR.” 





After office hours, I set out in search of 
Redmond’s home. 

I found it in a locality, that had once been 
fashionable, but was so ho longer. The house 
had, however, a dignified and respectable air, 
which was heightened somewhat by its surround- 
ings. It was set back in a large and rather 
neglected enclosure, which was nevertheless 
filled with roses and hardy shrubbery, and had 
a sort of wild luxuriance which captivated me 
exceedingly. 

The door was opened for me by a young 
woman, with a child in her arms. 

“This,” I said to myself, ‘is doubtless 
Marion.” 

She wore a neat morning-dress of cambric, 
and seemed to me to be in the first bloom of 
young matronhood. Her cheeks were glowing 
with a vivid color that spread over them until it 
melted into the whiteness of her neck. Her 
brown hair, gathered into a loose knot at the 
back of her head, exhibited a decided tendency 
to break out into frolicsome curls. 

I was so overwhelmed by the beauty of this 
guardian of the threshold, that I stood blushing, 
hat in hand, before her, until she gently inquired 
the nature of my errand. 

‘“‘ My name is Norval,’’ I replied, with embar- 
rasment, ‘‘ that is to say, Norcliff. Mr. Redmond 
directed me to éome here, to look at some 
lodgings.” 

Her face brightened with a smile of recogni- 
tion, and she held out her hand immediately. 

‘‘T have heard him speak of you,” she said; 
“ pray come in.” 

She ushered me into an ancient and lofty 
parlor, which affected me with a sort of chilli- 
ness after the warmth of the June sunshine. She 
put the baby down on the carpet, and left me to 
call ‘‘ Margaret—Margaret,”” in a sweet, clear 
voice, at the top of the basement stairs. 
Presently, she returned with tlie Margaret in 
question, a neat, rather withered little person, 
with an alert and wiry expression, together with 
a sort of dignity which might, on occasion, 
effectually check any disposition to impertinence 
on the part of irreverent youth. 

“Margaret will show you the rooms,” she 
said, “and I hope you will like them well 
enough to stay here permanently.” 58) took 
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the baby up again, and as I ascended the stairs, 
I saw her tripping through the hall, with the 
round, rosy face resting on her shoulder. 

The apartments were lofty and spacious, with 
furniture of a cumbrous and old-fashioned type, 
set so far apart, that it was quite a journey from 
the dressing-table to the washstand. The sitting- 
room was furnished with.a sofa, whose amplitude 
might have served for the refreshment of a weary 
giant; a secretary with glass doors, consisting of 
curious little pames, get in a heavy frame; a 
massive round-table supported on claw feet, each 
of which grasped a ball; a picture over the carven 
mantle of the destruction of the chariots of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; a sampler commemora- 
ting the decease of some honored friend—and 
sundry seattered tokens of antique fancy-work 
and bric-i-brac. 

From the deep-seated windows, I had a bird’s- 
eye view of thecity, and through them the sunshine 
came darcing hand-in-hand with the breeze. 

I decided immediately to take the rooms, and 
signified to my attendant that I would confer 
with her mistress with regard to the rent; but 
she informed me that all business of a pecuniary 
mature was conducted through her; and that 
‘*Miss Marion,’’ as she called her, was a perfect 
baby in money matters: so I mevkly handed her 
the quarter’s rent in advance, and took my 
departure. 

It did-not take me long to transfer my few 
household goods to my new abode, and once 
established there, I wondered that I had ever 
endured my previous discomfort and wretched- 
ness. 

Descending in the morning, I sometimes saw 
my hostess tripping about her domestic avocations, 
or giving the baby his breakfast in the sunshine 
at the back-door. Once I stopped to speak to 
her, and have a romp with the boy, between whom 
and myself there had grown up a decided friend- 
ship. He was a round, rosy, roll-and-tumble, 
youngster of two years or more, and in his 
exuberant good nature went off into paroxysms 
of glee at my efforts to amuse him. “ What a 
wild boy he is!’ I said tohis mother. ‘I don’t 
know what you will do with him when he.is 
older, Miss Marion.” ‘ How did you know my 
name was Marion?’ she asked me, smiling. ‘I 
beg your pardon,” I stammered. ‘I said it 
inadvertently. I suppose I got it from Margaret 
—she always calls you so.” * 

“Tt does not matter,” she said, kindly. ‘I 
think I like it best. I only wondered how you 
knew ;”’ but after this, I always avoided mention- 
ing her name, and while I denied myself the 
pleasure of saying “‘ Miss Marion,” I would adopt 


any roundabout course to escape from calling her 
Mrs. Redmond. : 

One hot night, later in the summer, I sat with 
my feet on the window-sill, smoking a cigar. It 
was very dark and sultry, and the subdued roar 
from the city came to my ears like the sound of a 
great waterfall. The doors were all open, and 
from the hall below, I heard Marion’s rocking- 
chair from its accustomed place by the window, 
moving to and fro to the accompaniment of a 
lullaby. Every now and then, the baby stirred 
and fretted uneasily, and then the sweet, clear 
voice sounded in the refrain of some old melody. 
Listening at first unconsciously, I heard songs my 
mother used to sing to me—songs I had not 
heard for years, and which thrilled me with the 
half-forgotten associations of my childhood, 

“When stars are in the quiet skies, 
Then most I pine for thee. 

Turn on me then those tender eyes 
As stars look on the sea.” 

I waited when she finished, breathless with 
the fear that she would not sing again, but she 
did, 

* “Where ha’ you been a’ the day, 

My boy Tammie?” 

“T’ve been by burn an’ flow’ry brae, 

Meadow green an’ mountain gray, 

Courtin’ of a wee thing 

Just come frae her mammie.” 

After this, there were several more, all given 
with wonderful expression and pathos, among 
them the inimitable ballad of ‘‘ Allan Percy.” 

* She was a beauteous lady, richly dressed, 
Upon her neck were chains and jewels rare, 
A velvet mantle shrouds her snowy breast, 
And a young child is sweetly slumbering there.” 

Listening, I was filled with a wild desire to 
learn more of the fair songstress, ‘If I could 
catch her in this mood,”’ [said to myself, ‘‘ perhaps 
she would be communicative and impulsive, she 
might even be beguiled to betray some of the 
sentiment she expresses unconsciously in these 
old songs.” So I threw my cigar out of the 
window, and went softly down the stairs. She 
started when she saw me in the dim light: 

“IT came to beg a match,” I said. ‘I have 
: been sitting in the dark all the evening for want 
of one.” 

“There are some in the next room,” she 
replied. ‘I will get them for you;”’ but when 
she rose, the baby stirred and fretted, so she sat 
down again, saying, ‘‘can you wait five minutes? 
he will be asleep directly ; but if you need the 
matches at once, Margaret will give them to 
you.” 

“T can wait any length of time,” said I. 
‘““May I sit down here, and listen to your 
: singing ?”” 
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* You may sit down there, if you like; but I 
have done singing.” 

Pray go on. I have enjoyed it so much. 
More than‘if you had known I was listening.’ 

«Tf I had known, you would not have 
enjoyed it at all.” 

«©May I ask why?” 

*Beeause I should not have sung. I never 
_ sing for any one but baby.”’ 

‘©Not for Mr. Redmond ?”’ 

For John? I should sing for him, if he 
cared for it; but he never does. I meant for 
stran gers.” ; 

‘*And you do not see many strangers.” 

“No. I think I lead almost.as solitary a life 
here, as if I were wrecked on a desert island.” 

‘+ But it.is your own choice,’ I said. ‘‘ You 
could ‘have friends, if you chose.’’ 

++ Yes, I could have friends of a certain sort, 
but I do not care about it. Perhaps you think I 
am proud,” she added, with a little laugh ; ‘but 
once we belonged to a better class of society, and 
had ‘high notions; now I prefer solitude to 
contact with the ignorant and vulgar: people of 
this neighborhood.”’ 

‘+ But,”’ I said, «‘ your world'is not confined to 
this neighborhood: why not choose your friends 
from the circles you are so well fitted to adorni?”’ 

‘“T cannot,’ she said.. ‘“* My early friends have 
forgotten me, and’ it would require wealth and 
influence to enable me:to regain the position I 
have lost.” I wondered that Redmond should 
allow his lovely young wife to be so utterly 
debarred from all social privileges and enjoy- 
ments; but, of course, this was a sentiment I 
could not express. 

‘When we came here,’”’ she went on, ‘this 
house was all that was saved out of the wreck of 
our fortunes, because it belonged to my mother. 
My father died of a broken heart; there were 
circumstances about it all that I could never 
understand. I am sure there was never any 
real guilt or disgrace; but there must have been 
the shadow of it, for he never held up his head 
again.’’ ’ 

“And your mother ?’’ I said. 

‘* My mother died a few years afterwards, and 


then Margaret took..care of us. 1 believe there} open her lips to scream to him in watning. 








“Qne thing more,’’ I urged: ‘‘ you have not 
told me how you met Mr. Redmond.” 

“Oh! he rented the rooms that you have now. 
Margaret used every means to eke out our 
slender income, and sometimes we had half-a- 
dozen lodgers; but Martgaret never let us have 
much ‘to do with them; John was the only 
exception.” ‘ 

She bore the baby softly away to his cradle, 
crooning @ little tune as she went; presently, 
she came back with the matches, and her hand 
touched mine in the darkness. 

‘«Good-night,’”” she said, gravely, and I felt 
that was I dismissed. 

This interview impressed me with a great 
respect for my young hostess, unconventional as 
it was. I felt that he would have been a bold 
man who would have presumed upon her 
unprotected situation, there being about her the 
simple dignity and uneonseious rectitude of 
thought and speech which are @ woman's best 
safeguard. Nevertheless, I thought that our 
conversation, and her voluntary confidence, 
would place us hereafter upon a more friendly 
footing. In this, however, 1 was mistaken. If 
saw her so seldom, that I almost fancied she 
avoided me, and was forced to conclude that I 
was numbered with that proscribed class, to 
which John Redmond was the only exception. 

Several weeks afterwards, I was obliged to 
come home from the office about noon, for some 
valuable papers I had left on my writing-table. 
As I opened the gate, I casually glanced up at 
my window; there I saw an object that fairly 
transfixed me with horror. Little Jack, the 
baby, had climbed up on the window-seat, and 
was leaning far out in his effort to clutch an ivy 
leaf. Before I could recover myself, I heard a 
little. sound near me which was something 
between a cry and a gasp. I turned and saw 
Marion. Her face was deadly white. She had 
an uprooted plant in one hand, ‘and a gardener’s 
trowel in the other. Evidently it was in rising 
from her stooping position over the flower-beds 
that she first caught sight of the spectacle which 
had so terrified me. 

‘‘ Hush, for heaven’s sake,” I cried, seeing her 
“ Fly 


was never any one so good as. Margaret,” she said, } up to the room at once, and pull him in, if you 
enthusiastically. ‘‘She was our nurse when we can. I will get the ladder, and try to catch him, 


were children, and then she would come with us 
here, inspite of everything. After mamnia died, 
she took her place, and loved Millicent and the 
as if we had been her own children.’’ 

“ Millicent ?’’ I queried. 

‘*My sister,” she replied; ‘there now, the 
baby is asleep, and I will get you your matches.” 


if he falls.” . 

She ran away before I finished speaking, and 
I hurried off for the ladder. It was about 
thirty feet long, but lacked much of reaching to 
the window. I ran up to the top round, and 
simultarieously I saw Marion enter the room. T 
breathed hard: in one second she would reach 
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the child ;, but in that one second Jack made a 
vigorous effort to. reach ‘the ivy leaf, and fell 
head foremost out of the window. I held out 
my arms, and, almost bya miracle, I caught 
him; but his not unsubstantial weight, coming 
at me with the force of a projectile with the 
gathered impetus ofa dozen feet, overset me on 
my unstable elevation; the ladder swayed, and 
gave way.; Holding the child with one arm, I 
took a wild. leap, and tried, with the other, to 
eatch a limb of a tree hard by. It was a feat 
that would scarcely have shamed a professional 
acrobat it is needless to say it failed. One wild 
sensation that the world was whirling round 
beneath me like a gigantic top, and then I fell in 
@ stunned and helpless heap to the ground. 
When I opened my eyes, the baby was sittirtg 
beside me,on the grass, rubbing his chubby hand 
on a red, bump on his forehead. For once, 
nobody noticed him, and for once he did not 
seem to expegt it... Marion was bathing my head, 
and Margaret was holding some pungent salts to 
my nose. I pushed it away. ‘There,’ I said, 


‘I am better now;’’ then I smiled faintly at 
Marion, _ “ Look,” I said, directing her attention 
to the fence, through which the dirty faces of a 
dozen children were peering with an expression 
of intense interest and curiosity. She darted 
at them immediately. 


‘‘Which of you,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ will go for a doctor ?”’ 

In the course of time, I was got to bed. My 
left arm was. broken, I was bruised and jarred 
from head to foot. During the long days that 
followed, I had plenty of time for. reflection. 
Margaret tended me fathfully, and Mrs. Red- 
mond came with her work or a book, and sat 
beside me, reading or talking. The baby too 
favored me with a great deal of his society, 
toddling in with his arms full of playthings, and 
sitting contentedly on the floor by my sofa for 
hours, talking with a gravity beyond his years, 
and giving me the whole of his baby confidence 
as to the whips he should have, and the horses 
he should ride, when papa came home, a date 
which he seemed to have fixed for the realization 
of his dearest wishes. 

After the first intense pain and dull aching in 
every joint wore off, I found my position of 
invalid had its advantages. It was very pleasant 
to me, after my hard, homeless bachelor experi- 
ence, to have dainty dishes concocted for my 
appreciation, and administered by fair and 
gentle hands; to have a sweet voice singing to 
me the old ballads I preferred to all other 
music, or reading aloud the varied cadences of 
Tennyson or Longfellow. How long I might 
have prolonged my convalescence under these 














favorable circumstances, I. cannot say, if some- 
thing had not occurred which awoke me to a 
sénse of my position, .Marion read me eloud a 
letter from John Redmond, written in response 
to one of hers, detailing the adventure which led 
to my misfortunes. 

It was full of expressions of the most. fervent 
gratitude, and ended with: ‘I cannot express 
to you, my dear Marion, how thankful I feel for 
the chance which consigned you to the cate of 
Edward -Norcliff, during my absence; but for 
his timely presence, I shudder to think of the 
horrible fate that would have befallen our 
darling Jack. You, of course, can not know 
him as I do, but I assure you I have never 
known any man whom I considered so highly 
honorable and trustworthy, Tell him for me, if 
you can, how fully I appreciate his conduct, 
and let us hope that time will afford me some 
more tangible method of expressing my grati- 
tude.’ I.turned my face to the wall while she 
was reading. I could not look her in the face, 
and listen to praises of my honor and trust- 
worthiness: If the writer could know all the 
thoughts and emotions that . filled my heart, 
would he be so thankful for the chance which 
confided Marion to my care? 

I did not sleep at all, that night. I had come 
to a full realization of what had happened to 
me, and through the long hours before the 
dawn, I tossed: about, a prey to a thousand 
conflicting emotions. The nextday, however, I 
put @ resolute period to my happy invalidism. 
I donned my every-day garments, and hung my 
dressing-gown sadly upon its nail; then feebly, 
but steadily, I took my way back to my desk and 
my ledger. 

It was at this time, that I first noticed that the 
summer had slipped insensibly away. The roses 
had bloomed and shed their leaves on every wan- 
dering gale, and bloomed again and died. The 
autumn winds now swept the yellow leaves from 
the honeysuckles, and blew the little singing 
birds far away to the south. | I did not see much 
of my fair hostess in these days. I-used to come 
down stairs earlicr in the morning, that I need 
not meet her in the hall ; and I spent my evenings 
in the stately solitude of my own apartment. 

Sometimes. however, she would seek me out, 
and beg, with many apologies for troubling ‘me, 
that I would leave ‘an order with the grocer, or 
drop a letter in the post office, on my way down. 

The business with the grocer I transacted 
without difficulty; gat I had to summon all my 
strength to resist temptation to tear open the 
cover directed to John Redmond, Poste Restante, 
Hamburg; and guage for myself the extent of 
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the writer's affection, by the tenderness of her 
expressions. 

One morning, she met me in the hall with an 
open letter in her hand. 

“« He is coming back,® she announced, joyfully. 

“ When ?’’ I forced myself to say: with dry lips. 

‘Any day, now; this was written on the eve of 
sailing, and as a general thing, passengers make 
the trip. in less time ome letters. He may walk 
in upon us this morning.” 

** You have not much time to prepare for him,”’ 
said I,, seeing: that. she expected me to say 
something. 

“No, but I shall have a fatted calf in readiness 
—liow glad he will be to get home again !” 

I left her, and went out into the street. It 
was a/ wild. day... For weeks the sky had been 
obscured with clouds, and. fierce gales had 
whirled the dust in clouds about the streets, and 
swept the white-winged ships far out of their 
course on the sea. Now, as [looked at the dark 
sky; and listened to the wailing wind, I did not 
pray for the return of the fair sunlight, as John 
Redmond’s friend should have ‘prayed, but I set 
my teeth hard, and strove to subdue the wild and 
wicked thoughts, that ran riot through my brain. 
The figures in the ledger were transformed. to 
little ships, that. whirled, and reeled, and danced 
before 'my eyes. One’ distorted image after 
another drove all sober thinking out of my mind. 
Sometimes, it was John Redmond, floating on a 
spar, with a ghastly face upturned, imploring me 
to save him. : Sometimes, he was brought home 
drenched and pallid, and Marion wept and wrung 
her hands ‘above his senseless figure, while with 
caress and entreaty, I strove to comfort her. At 
last, I locked up my desk, and put on my hat to 
go away, for I had been promoted latterly, and 
was no longer bound by office regulations. 

It had begun to rain, in a sort of cold, uncom- 
fortable drizzle, but I did not heed it: it suited my 
mood better than any other state of the atmosphere 
could have'done: -I walked on rapidly, traversing 
street after street, until I had passed the city 
limits, and was fairly in the heart of the country: 
then I sat down on a wet log, and reflected upon 
my folly. . At last, wet, weary, disheartened and 
miserable, I took my way home again. 

It was quite dark, when [ entered the house, 
and the door of the sitting-room being open, the 
fire-light sent a fitful gleam into the passage. 

The baby heard my steps in the hall, and ran 
out to meet me, crying a half-inarticulate welcome, 
and striving to embrace my wet legs with his 
dimpled arms. 

“Don’t, baby,” I said, disengaging the little 
hands, “I will give you your death of cold.” 





Marion came out, ond took him up. 

*‘ How wet you are,” she cried, looking at me, 
‘come into the fire, and get dry.” 

“It is mathing.:’ I said, gruffly, “I am going 
upstairs.” : 
“If you go up and sit in that cold room, it will 
give you a chill,”’ she cried, ‘‘do come in to the 

fire, now—please.”’ 

I could not’ resist. her pleading. I hung my 
dripping coat in the hall, and followed her into 
the bright, little parlor. 

‘You look pale and haggard,”’ she said, pres- 
ently, while I stood holding my numbed hands to 
the blaze; ‘‘whatis the matter? Youarenot ill?” 

“« No—yes,”’ I replied, rudely; ‘‘ why should 
you care?” 

’ She looked hurt, then offended. ‘I do not 
know,”’ she faltered; then with spirit, ‘I do not 
care.” 

‘“‘T thought not,” I said, grimly extending my 
other foot to the fire; ‘‘so Redmond has not come 
back ?”” 

“No,” she said, anxiously; ‘‘do you think 
anything can have happened to-the ship? To- 
day’s paper had accounts of several disasters.” 

‘‘ According to the shipping intelligence, the 
Manhattan was due a week ago,’ Lsaid. ‘There 
have been fearful gales, and I doubt very much 
if she ever gets safely into port.” 

She looked at me, with quivering lips. 

‘How unkind you are!’ she cried: 
need not have told me this.” 

It maddened me to have her reproach me for 
him, but I tried not to betray myself. For ten 
minutes, the clock ticked away an unbroken 
silence; then I said: 

“fT am glad to have seen you, to-night; I 
wanted to tell you that I have made other 
ith, aman about lodgings. I—I—am going 
away.” 

‘Going away !’’ she cried, pale and startled. 
“What is the matter? What have I done?—has 
anything happened ?—has Margaret—” 

‘*No,’’ I said, “‘ Margaret has done nothing— 
nothing has happened ; but I am obliged ; circum- 
stances require that I should go away.” 

«TI am sure you are angry ‘with me,’’ she said, 
piteously ‘‘ What will John say, when he comes, 
and finds you gone ?”’ 

‘* He will say that L have done the only thing a 
man of honor could do,”’ I cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ Why 
will you tempt me so far ?”’ 

“I cannot tell what you mean, to-night,” she 
said, coming close to me, and laying her hand 
upon my arm; ‘‘do you know I think you must 
be a little feverish and wild, and do not know 
what you are saying, or—it cannot be that you 


“ you 
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have been drinking?’ She looked:so distressed, 
that to reassure her, I smiled, and said : 

**No, I haven’t been drinking.”’ 

*Z thought it wasn’t like you; but why are 

_ you so strange, to-night ?” ® 

** Because I cannot help it-—~because I am very 
miserable.” 

“Are you? Poor boy!’ she said, in her 
divine compassion, ‘putting up her soft, little 
hand to my forehead. “+I am so sorry—is there 
nothing I can do for you; you have been very 
good to me.”’ 

Her eyes dropped when they met mine, a quick 
flush mounted to her temples, and she drew her 
hand away. The next moment, almost before I 
knew it myself, I had stooped and kissed her, 
It was an impulsive, unreasoning folly. I did 
not wait to see the consequences. Before she had 
time to recover herself, and upbraid me, as I 
deserved, I turned, like the coward I was, and 
fled from the room. 

The next morning, I was awakened by a great 
stamping and laughing in the hall. It mingled 
with my dreams before I was fairly awake; and 
at last roused me, and impelled me to make a 
hasty toilet. Descending, I found John Redmond, 
with the baby on his shoulders, careering up and 
down the hall. The boy, convulsed with merri- 
ment, shouted and screamed with delight, while 
Marion and Margaret made up an admiring 
audience; but Marion looked pale and weary, 
and there were dark circles around her eyes. 

Redmond, on seeing me, stopped, put the baby 
down, and came forward to greet me, with a 
warm shake of the hand. " 

“My dear fellow,” cried he, “I am so glad 
to see you—how can I thank you for the care you 
have taken of the boy and Marion?” 

“Pray, do not thank me at all,’ said I. “I 
haye never been happier than during my brief 
sojourn here.’’ 

«And yet they tell me you are going away ?” 

**Circumstances—” I began, stammering. 
Marion caught up the baby, and turned away. 

“Well, well, we will not keep you against 
your will; but you are not going for the present, 
at any rate. Yes, immediately? Well, at least 
you must come back and dine with us, to-night. 
We are going to have a feast in honor of my 
return, and the banquet would be incomplete 
without you.” 

I promised, and he accompanied me to the 
door, talking all the while, and shouted disjointed 
sentences after me, until I turned a corner and 
was lost to view. 

At five o’cloek, I shut up my ledger, and went 
home. I made a careful toilet before descending 





to the chilly drawing-room, ‘into which I had 
first been ushered by Marion. I was so unpre- 
pared for the lights, and the brilliancy of the 
scene, that I was, at first, quite dazzled and 
bewildered. A wood-fire’ snapped and crackled 
on the elaborate fire-dogs, polished until ‘their 
convex surfaces reflected absurd images of the 
assembled guests. Wax candles burned on the 
lofty mantel-pieees, in sconces that» dangled with 
vibrating prisms. The quaint chairs and sofas, 
covered with faded embroidery, seemed to have 
put on for the occasion a transient, although 
somewhat ghostly, freshness. 

John Redmond was standing with ‘his back to 
the fire, making himself agreeable to two ladies, 
to whom he immediately presented me. Mrs. 
Kendall, elderly, stout and blooming, with gray 
curls and a lace cap. Miss Kendall, youthful, 
vivacious, and somewhat over-dressed in volumi- 
nous blue silk. I looked for Marion, and found 
her sitting in pensive wise upon a flowery 
ottoman. She was dressed in some soft, thin, 
black ‘stuff that seemed “like the dim setting 
of a jewel,’ and there were frills of lovely old 
lace about her white throat and fair little wrists. 

During dinner, [ was much puzzled by the 
demeanor of the company. Marion’s place, as 
hostess and head of the family, was almost 
usurped by Miss Kendall, to whom Redmond’s 
manner was decidedly lover-like, while Mrs. 
Kendall put on an air of proprietorship in him 
and in Marion that struck me as being very 
unnecessary and very much out’ of place. I 
found myself, once or twice, getting angry on 
Marion’s account, and could hardly help speak- 
ing out, when I fancied she must feel herself 
insulted beyond endurance; but when I glanced 
at her, she looked so nonchalant and self- 
possessed, so utterly undisturbed by what she 
saw, that I resisted my impulse to take up the 
cudgels in her behalf. 

“She can not care about him,” I said to 
myself, with grim satisfaction; ‘‘if she did, she 
could not bear it as she does. On the first night 
of his return, to be devoting himself to another 
woman before her eyes !”” 

When we went back to the drawing-room, 
Miss Kendall sang, and Redmond hung ecstati- 
eally over the piano. ‘Mrs. Kendall entertained 
Marion and me with an account of her voyage, 
until the subject being exhausted, she subsided 
over a book of engravings; then I found an 
opportunity to whisper to Marion, “Who are 
they?” 

“Some people,” she replied, “whom John 
met on the Manhattan. Oddly enough, they 
made both trips on the same steamer, at the 
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same time. 
Europe.” 

“Did he ever mention them in his letters?” 
I inquired. 

“No, but he told me about them as soon as he 
got home.” 

«He seems very much pleased with the young 
lady,” I suggested, watching her face. 

“Yes,” she replied, quietly, lifting her eyes | 
to mine. ‘They are engaged to be married.” 

I dropped the coffee-cup, I had been holding, 
with a crash to the floor. Luckily it was empty. 
‘I stooped to pick ‘it up, but my fingers trembled 
so that I could scarcely hold it. Marion took it 
away from me. 

“ What is the matter?” she said, looking at me. 

I glanced at Mrs. Kendall; the lace cap was 
nodding over the book of engravings. . My eyes 
sought the piano; the fair performer was 
thrilling her listener with the melting strains of 
a song; then, with a world of love and Tonging, 
I looked at Marion, and Marion looked at me. 

“Why did you not tell me before?” I 
whispered. 

“T only knew it this morning myself,” she 
said, bewildered. 

““Not that,” I cried. “Oh, Marion, if you 
are not married, what does it matter about any 
body else ?” 

She drew away the hand I tried to take. 
“ Excuse me,”’ she said, “ but I think you should 
really see a physician; this extraordinary 
language, taken in conjunction with your behavior 
last night, convinces me that you are losing your 
mind.” 

“Not my mind, déar Marion,” I cried, “ but 
my heart; you are the only physician who can 


cure me, and if you jx me up, I feel that I am 
lost indeed.” 


He saw a great deal of them in 





I am afraid her belief in my sanity was not 


$ confirmed by this appeal; but 1 did not stoy 


until I had told her the whole story. 

I cannot think how you could have made 
such a mistake,’’ she said, when I had finished. 

‘The idea of thinking I was married—and to 
John of all people !’’ she added. 

‘But you forget that nobody told me?’ I 
explained. ‘I found you here alone with the 
baby—the baby called you mamma—” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, blushing, ‘“‘I never 
thought of that; I thought everybody would 
know that it was Millicent’s baby. I wonder 
Margaret did not tell you.” 

‘« Perhaps, like you, she thought that everbody 
knew.” 

When we told John about it, he did not seem 
as much surprised as we expected; but he gave 
us his blessing, and said that he would go away 
and leave us in possession of the gray old house 
and the tangled garden; but Marion said no 
step-mother should question her right to the boy. 

The stormy days had given place to Indian 
summer, shortly after these things came about ; 
and ‘on a lovely Sunday afternoon, Marion and I, 
walked out to the quiet-church-yard, taking little 
Jack with us, to see his mother’s grave. It was 
marked with a simple slab, bearing the brief 
inseription, 

MILLICENT, 
Beloved wife of John Redmond, 
Aged 19 years. 

Marion read it with tears. 

“T can scarcely forgive him,” 
forgetting her so soon.’ 

But I could forgive him that and more, in my 
deep thankfulness that it was she, and not my 
Marion, who was, or had been, My NetaHson’s 
Wire. 


she said, “ for 
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Come close to me, darling, my own, my sweet, 
Let me clasp you here to my heart ; 

The joy of the morning is this, to meet, 
The pain of the evening, to part. 

At sound of your step, my pulses thrill; 

Oh, passionate heart, be still! be still! 


Oh, eyes of amethyst, depths untold, 
Oh, the face so wonderous fair; 
The sun of the morning has turned to gold, 
All the wealth of your flowing hair. 
Oh! heart so warm, and so pure, and true, 
Of all carth’s treasures I ask but you. 





Mine, yes, mine, and I held you so fast, 
To my throbbing heart, in a dream 

Of joy untold. Is my dreaming past? 
Has the Shadow fallen between? 

For the sun is black, and the light is fled, 

And earth and heaven are still and dead. 


TI am kneeling beside you, my love, my own, 
Tam kissing your waxen brow; 

Do you know that my life and light are you? 
Can you love me, and love me now? 

Oh! blest the thought, that, though far away, 

You love, and will love, to. the “ perfect day.” 
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BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D.C.) , 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 461. 


CHAPTER XVIII. the private grounds of any subject in England. 
ApeyseaTE CasTLE gave its name to the{ There, oaks, chestnuts, grand old cedars of 
estate that was a part of Lady Holden’s inheri-} Lebanon, house beeches, and Norway pines,e 
tance when she became a peeress of England. } blended their various tints of green so harmoni- 
It had been a grand stronghold at the time of the } ously, that the depth of coloring seemed like 
Conquest, with a square keep, battlemented } enchantment; and through them, here and 
towers, arrow-slips for windows, portcullis, a} there, as they spread up the base of the hill, 
deep moat, and all the savage appliances of a} meeting the wild growth that surrounded the 
warlike home in the far off ages. Crowning the } castle ruins, a flash of water might be seen, 
upland of a beautiful country, and visible at a } shooting downward like a flight of silver arrows 
great distance from land and sea, it had all these ; disturbing the foliage. 
centuries been an object of interest, either as a{ This ocean of green, and the noble buildings 
mighty stronghold when the home of an English ; that looked down upon it, from a shelf of table 
baron was indeed his castle, or a picturesque ; land on the lower slope of the Castle Hill, was 
ruin, clothed with traditions that turned every } not in itself devoid of some claim to antiquity ; 
broken stone into a poem. for many of those great trees had formed a 
The castle was a ruin long before it came into { wilderness around the old castle, and gave 
Lady Holden’s possession. It had been taken ; shelter to Cromwell’s soldiers, when they bat- 
and retaken many a time, without much scath, ; tered down its walls. Aldensgate Hall—for no 
in kingly contests ;, changed ‘masters, more than 3 lord of that castle would ever have permitted a 
once, in the “* Wars of the Roses;’”’ and never ; meaner name to be given to his residence, while 
wholly yielded to the storm of battle, till Crom- ; the traditions of the old stronghold lasted—was 
well came, with the cannon of his psalm-sing- $ indeed comparatively a modern building. Its 
ing soldiers, and battered its grand old walls ; architecture and bare adornment were wel! 
to the earth, leaving only one broken tower { calculated to fill, in this period of advanced 
standing against the sky, the ruin of a mighty ; civilzation, the proud place occupied by the 
fortress. castle in medieval times; for here, the beauty of 
Long after the vast hollow that had been a art took the place of ponderous strength. Each 
keep was choked up by stones from the falling } represented what was. grandest in its era, and 
walls, and they had been hidden under soft ; both were invested in the possession of one fair 
emerald turf ten feet deep; long after trees, of ; woman. 
noble growth, were lifting their branches through { That woman came down the great hall of her 
the roofless chapel, and the moat was only a } dwelling slowly, and, as it seemed, given up to 
shallow outline of wild flowers, that old ruin } gentle thoughtfulness. Up and down—among 
gave its name to as fair a stretch of country as } the great bronze warriors, that might have kept 
ever glorified the bosom of Mother England. } silent guard of the old castle in their dead 
From its broken walls, more than one thrifty ; stillness, and seemed a part of it—she moved ; 
village might be seen, hedged in by cornfields, ; sometimes her dress swept the front of an old 
emerald meadows, and orchards that swept, in } chest, with the carved work of a man’s lifetime 
rich undulations of color, from those castle hills § upon it; sometimes she would pause before the 
down to a soft silvery line on the horizon, that ; tall mantel-piece, where the arms of her family 
blended the sheen of the sea with the blue of } were emblazoned, and a stern warrior’s head, in 
the sky. ; medallion, looked down upon her, from the 
In the centre of this landscape was one vast } oaken laurel wreaths that surrounded him, as if 
space of a green so vivid, that the eye rested on in grim wonder that anything so delicate and 
it wonderingly ; for seldom was a park so broad, ; fair could presume to represent the power his 
and — ¥ such lofty growth, to be found in ’ own right hand had wrested from friend or foe, 
( 
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it mattered little to those ruthless, old,,free- ‘ you will let me go just.as I am, without another 
hooters which. Though the) lady, seemed to} word; because I have set my heart upon it.” 
regard . these things, they really made no} Lady Holden smiled faintly, and shook her 
impression upon her; for constant use makes ; head, but made no serious protest, for just then, 
even beauty seem, commionplace, even to those {a small page came into the hall, clothed in a | 
who see it first with a swift leap of the;heart; ; dress of deep wine-colored cloth, and rattling 
and Lady Holder could hardly remember the } innumerable buttons of filagree silver, that orna- 
time when that haughty old head had not looked ; mented, it as he walked. In his hand he carried 
down upon her, from its place among the rare} a brown hat turned up at the sides with silver 
carvings, or when the antique things, that had { cords. He was @ strange little figure, but not 
been saved from the ruin up yonder, had not } out of harmony just then with the young mistress 
been familiar objects to her. he served. 

No, the lady was not thinking at all of the; Bowing low before the lady, he turned to the 
objects she seemed to look upon. As she} girl with a sweep of the hat, and addressed her 
lingered among them, however, a young girl ; in French: 
came down the grand staircase, smiling to «Young mistress, the carriage waits.’ 
herself, and touching the carved. bannisters with ; The carriage so gracefully announced, was one 
one hand, fitfully, as if her fingers were beating ; of those basket phaetons that seem made exclus- 
time to some music in her mind. . A. strangely ; ively for pretty women and children. This one, 
beautiful picture the girl made, as she paused a { cushioned with purple satin and mounted with 
moment, and leaning over the bannisters, looked } silver, seemed more like a fairy chariot than a 
down upon the lady. A Gainsborough hat, : useful conveyance. 
around which a long, white ostrich feather Two cream-colored ponies, with flowing white 
swept with @ droop to the leit shoulder, was { manes and tails, were pawing the ground, as if 
altogether too pronounced for « girl of her age; ; cager to fly away with the whole establishment, 
but it gave a dash of wild grace to her dark ; and it almost seemed as if they might accomplish 
features and dusky brown eyes, now full of ; the feat, when the young creature in the Gains- 
defiant laughter, that might have. seemed royal } borough, settled herself among the cushions. 





in a gipsy queen. Lady Holden could not help ; She gathered up the reins, scarcely giving the 
smiling, as she lifted her eyes, and saw that ; page time to leap to his seat behind, and dashed 
bright young face looking down upon her; but ; down the avenue, looking back and nodding to 
she shook her head, and waved the young girl jer mother as.she turned the first downward 


back with her hand, ; CUTE. 
The girl shook her head also, and laughing! Lady Holden drew a deep breath as the vehicle 
lightly, came flying down to the hall. ; disappeared. In some way, the strong will and 
“Oh, mamma—my own beautiful mamma!” { high animal spirits of the young creature she 
she said, rushing up to the lady, and attempting had just parted from, seemed to oppress her. 
to kiss her. ‘Let me wear it this once. Then ; She resumed her walk up and down thoughtfully, 
people will think me almost as lovely as you are. and with a feeling of self-reproach. Inheriting, 
I want to look like you so much.” from a long line of cultured ancestors, great 
There was something indescribably caressing | refinement of taste, and educated with unusual 
even in the commonplace flattery of this young { care, she felt the want of harmony that existed 
creature—an earnestness that was almost irresis- { in her nature and that of her only child, without 
tible to. the woman who loved her with something { allowing herself to dwell upon it as a serious 
like idolatry. Besides, the picture she. made in } thing, or, if she did, it was only to blame herself 
her saucy way of wearing that Gainsborough hat, ; for the excessive love that had failed to perform 
was in itself an appeal. . $amother’s duty.of guidance and repression, after 
“Just this once,’’ she went on, sweeping back ; the daughter that was lost had been restored» to 
the suggestion of @ train, all she dared venture } her. 
upon, with her hand... Look at. me now, and say ‘‘ Almost as lovely as her mamma,’’ she said, in 
if any one can think that I am in nothing like } the humility of her great love. ‘ Was there ever 
my own mamma.”’ a time when Iwas so brightly beautiful as she is ? 
‘Who does say that?’ questioned the lady, ; My own, own darling!”’ 
with sudden earnestness. 
‘Nobody with eyes, but then people are so CHAPTER XIX. 
blind! as if I couldn’t see myself in the glass. Ah!; Tuar pretty phaeton dashed down the eminence 
here comes the ponies. Mamma, dear mamma, ; on which “The Hall” was uplifted, curving in 
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and out of sight with the windings of the grand 
avenue, and glinting through the trees, like some 
giant flower set adrift on a high wind, until it 
came in a straight line with the main entrance to 
, the park, some two miles away. Here two lordly 
rows of chestnuts, in full blossom, lined the way, 
casting soft shadows, that seemed woven from 
perfume, on the girl, as she became more and 
more exhilarated by her drive, and urged her 
spirited ponies to a speed that frightened the di- 
minutive page, behind her, half out of his wits, 
and set all his buttons to tinkling like.» host of 
tiny bells. 

A woman in the lodge: heard this rash of 
wheels and the swift patter of hoofs soon enough 
to open the-great iron gates, and drop her courtesy 
to the young heiress, as she dashed through. 
This was answered, by a wave of the whip and a 
cordial nod. of the head, and away went the 
equipage along the public road, which led to a 
villags some three or four miles beyond the park 
gates. : 

Lady Holden had, doubtless, expected her } 
daughter to keep within the shelter of the park 
almost the entire distance; but the young lady 
preferred a route that might lead to some change of 
scene. She had threaded all the roads and 
avenues of the grand enclosure so often, that the 
very beauty of their solitude'was irksome. With 
no one but: gamekeepers and tame deer to look 
on, she found little pleasure in the fleetness of 
her new ponies, or in her wild fashion of handling 
them. 

To be happy, the heiress of Aldensgate must 
have admirers, no matter of what'rank, and those 
were only to be found at random on the highway, 
which led through the villages on the’estate to a 
railroad station and market town farther on. 

If the young lady had expected any adventure 
between the lodge she had just passed and the 
village, she was disappointed. Her way led 
along the park walls most of the digtance, and 
happened to be solitary just then as the woods ’ 
inside. These wails formed an angle on the edge 
of the village, and near that point, stood a small 
stone cottage, half-overrun with ivy and other 
creeping plants, all tangled together, and, in 
places; almost matted together, unpruned and } 
left to their own rank groWth, year by year, till } 
brown leaves and dead twigs were almost as 
abundant as green foliage. Still, it had been a 
pretty cottage. There was a bow window in 
front, and the stone porch still had roses entan- 
gled with the negligent vine that covered it. 

Miss Vance flung her reins. to the page, left 
the phaeton standing by the door, and entered the 
cottage, without knocking. She was met in the 








narrow hall by a middle-aged female, who 
seemed half-bewildered in her attempts to fasten 
# loosely fitting dress from which half the buttons 
had been torn away. 

“Ab! here you are; always dressing, and 
never dressed,” said the young lady, laughing, 
as the woman threw both arms around her. 
“There, there, don’t kiss me so savagely. It 
takes ones breath away.” 

The woman dropped her arms, and stepped 
back, her lips trembling, and her eyes full of 
tearful reproach. 

‘* Remember,” said the girl, with a tone of 
apology in her voice, “that I am a little girl no 
longer.” 

‘‘I know, I. know,” answered the woman. 
‘‘This is the time I have dreaded so. You are 
the heiress of Aldensgate, and I—”’ 

“You area precious old darling, who saved 
my life, and was niore than a mother to me, or 
this pretty home would not have been given to 
you, and [ should never be allowed to come 
here'asI do. There, there, kiss me again, and 
do not look so sorrowful.” 

‘*How can I ‘help looking sorrowful? All 
alone—all alone,” said the woman, touching the 
blooming cheek bent to her with quivering lips. 
“Who on earth will care for me, now that you 
have outgrown the old love?” 

There was something pathetic in the woman’s 
eyes that touched her visitor keenly; she was a 
creature of strong, swift impulses, and the sight 
of that forlorn face aroused them at once. 

«The old love. Why, you blessed old soul, 
when can my love for you cease to be old? I 
cannot remembered well one day of my life when 
you were not everything to me. Even now, I 
have a strange, wild remembrance of that storm 
sweeping over us. A boat, that seems to me like 
a terrible shadow, into which you were taken, 
while I clung, with both arms, to your neck.” 

**You remember this?” said ‘the woman, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You never will forget that.” 

«« After that, Iwas with you in many strange 
places, and across the sea again. Then you 
brought me home.’’ 

“« Where you are a great lady, and some day 
will be placed so high, that the old woman will 
be forgotten.” 

‘« What: nonsense. 


One would think you had 
rescued ‘a serpent from death, and was afraid of 
its bite.” 

‘“‘T am afraid of everything that threatens to 
} separate me from the child that I saved.” 


«“ But what can do that? Will not Aldens- 
gate be my home always? Is not this cottage 
yours? Surely, you have nothing to wish for.” 
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The woman sighed heavily. 

Come, come,’’ ‘said the girl, ‘this talk is 
making us botli sad: [I called to show you my 
new ponies and the pretty carriage papa sent 
down from London. Come and look at them.” 

Directly, the woman and girl stood together 
in the bow window, one triumphing in the 
splendor of her new possession, the other lost in 
a glow of admiration that completely annihilated 
all her previous anxietiés. 

And this is yours—all your own,” she said, 
with exultation. ‘Ah! they are giving you a 
taste of their greatness, at last. Why, the 
carriage is fit for a princess.’’ 

- “And»so it should be,” answered the girl, 
with a toss of her head that made the snow- 
white feather flutter on her hat. ‘Why, nurse, 


don't you know that an. heiress of Aldensgate is 
more powerful than any princess of the realm? 
They think that I do not know, up there at 
but one does not need to be 


“the Hall;” 
told.” 

The woman’s face flushed, and her eyes shone ; 
she: turned, and» gazed on the excited young 
creature, with intense admiration. 

“Yes, you are like a princess. Young, 
beautiful, rich beyond count®g. No one can 
prevent that—not even your father or my lady ; 
and it was I who made you so.” 

“You?” 

The woman had spoken with reckless exulta- 
tion; every nerve in her usually inert’ body 
seemed to thrill with delight; but she paused, 
and caught her breath, as that single word fell 
upon her like a drop of ice, and looking up, she 
saw a haughty cloud on the girl’s face. 

I who snatched you from the waves,” she 
said, more quietly and halftafraid. 

‘Ah! in that, yes; but in saving the heiress 
of Aldensgate, you won no small benefit: for 
yourself—a pretty home, an annuity that would 
content most gentlewomen, and a free welcome 
at the Hall whenever you choose to come.” 

“Yes, through the servants’ entrance,” 
answered the woman, moodily and under’ her 
breath. 

Miss. Vance caught the words and ‘the look. 
A flash of amusement came to her face, and she 
broke into a laugh, 

“ Dear old soul, how it has, been spoiled,” she 
said, with a world of mischievous humor in her 
eyes, ‘* Well, well, when I am. lady up yonder, 
you shall come.to the front entrance; in aicarriage 
and four, with outriders, if you, like.” 

This woman was not keen in her pereeptions, 
and failed to detect the rather coarse irony of 
the speech. 


« Ah,” she said, ‘but that will be a long 
time hence?” 

‘Let us hope so.” 

* But why ?” 

“ Why—because—oh, cannot you compre- 
hend ?"’ 

“Only this, sweetest lady-bird: that you 
would then be second to no great lady in the 
kingdom, and might marry a prince of the 
blood. That is what I look forward to.” 

“I must go now,” exclaimed the young lady, 
flushed and: smiling; ‘‘if I stay longer, you will 
be aspiring to an emperor, and all this before 
my governess is discharged. Oh, nurse, how I 
; do long for that to happen! There now is @ 
‘ kiss for each cheek. Stand there, while I drive 
away; you must watch the action of my ponies. 
Stop a minute ; some one is coming!” 

While she was speaking, a high drag, drawn 
by four horses; came up the road, and swept by 
the cottage, with a great clatter of hoofs and 
crash of wheels. A tail and remarkably hand- 
some man sat in front, with a young lady by his 
side, and behind them were several persons, 
laughing, ,talking, and evidently in a state of 
hilarious. enjoyment. One of them stooped 
down, as he passed the cottage, and gave a 
curious glance at the two persons standing in 
the, bow window. The contrast, presented 
there, might well, have challenged attention ; 
for that carelessly clad woman and the beautiful 
girl, smiling under her Gainsborough hat, seemed 
to be creatures brought together from some 
opposite spheres. 

‘Who is it?” questioned the girl, breathlessly: 

‘Tt is the new man, Burnham, from Teamly,” 
was the answer. 


: 





CHAPTER XX. 

Twion each day Mosley village was so full of 
active life, that you might almost have mistaken 
it for a market town; for on its outskirts was a 
stone church, almost coeval with the castle, rich 
in antique tablets; and! dim with painted glass 
that dated ‘back to a time before some of the 
tints to be found there were lost to the arts. 
Then the village contained two or three mansions 
that still. retained, unbroken traces of the Eliza- 
bethan period, and) these; with the history of the 
ruins, were enough: to draw many travelers from 
the direct. line of the railroad, and: those: who 
once found themselves in» this beautiful country 
were often tempted to remain there long after 
their antiquarian curiosity was satisfied. . 

Thus it. came about that.an omnibus ran, from 
the station te Mosley twice each day of the year, 
enlivening the place up with something like the 
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dash which had accompanied the advent of old 
stage-coaches, long ago. 

True, the omnibus, when reduced to a pair of 
over-worked horses, a8 it happened in the: dull 
seasons, was no substitute for the rattle and dash 
of a “ four in hand” wheeling up in front of the 
public house, built when huge cross-heams were 
visible in front, and diamond-pained windows 
were in vogue; but then it was only very old 
people who thought of that as a grievance, and 
all the long street that ran through the village, 
almost in a straight line, became animated when 
the omnibus swept through it. At such times a 
little group of idlers was sure to collect in front 
of the ‘Hare and Hounds” or, farther down, at 
the “Two Keys,’ an upstart new building, all 
flushed with paint, that looked «more like a tea- 
caddy than a respectable English inn,” as the 
landlord of the Hare and Hounds was in the 
habit of observing to his customers. 

The morning when Miss Vance started on her 





drive to Mosley, the omnibus set down two 
travelers at the old inn, both females, who had 
occupied outside seats, and were somewhat ; 
timid about stepping down over thg wheels. { 
Indeed, the younger one seemed to tremble, and ’ 
‘east such’ a look of terror downward, that’ the 
landlord, who always stood ready to receive his’; 


guests, lifted his portly figure up, and with one {stands in need of rest,’’ she said. 


foot on the hub of the fore-wheel, helped her | 
gallantly to the ground. { 
“« Americans,” thought the landlady, who had } 


kept decorously behind the red maroon curtain } 


of a window, taking swift observations of the ; 
guests that might present themselves. ‘‘ Ladies, 
too, if they did come outside. 
drawn across the face. Neat gloves and tidy ; 

little boots. Yes, undoubtedly Americans.” 

Here the good woman, always mindful of her 
duties, dropped the fold of maroon that’ she had 
been courteously holding back, and presented 
herself before the travelers, pleasant and smiling, 
as her husband had been out of doors. 

“Rooms, certainly, no better in all England,” 
she said, in reply to an inquiry made by the elder 
of the two females. «Step this way; only up one 
flight. Would you like them to look upon the 
castle, or toward the sea? I cannot promise a 
view of the water; but when the wind is right, 
a whiff of salt air sometimes reaches us.”’ 

“It does not matter. One room will be 
sufficient. This, if we ean have it.” 

The speaker took off her veil and shook the 
dust from it, as she spoke, exposing the face of 
& woman who seemed scarcely more than thirty 
—a dark, striking face, lighted by a pair of black 
eyes heavy with fatigue and, it may be, with some 





deeper feeling. Lifting her hat from. a mass of 
raven-black) hair, she laid. it ‘on the bed, and 
turned t6 her companion, who ‘was trying to 
unfasten her veil. 

“Let me help you,” the said, ina low, 
caressing voice, softly removing the veil from a 
face of such perfect loveliness, that an exclama- 
tion of surprise broke from: the landlady. 

‘Surely not your own daughter,” she said, 
coloring violently when she met the look of 
surprise turned coldly upon ‘her, and rushing on 
headlong, as, people will, when no language can 
be found in which to excuse a first mistake. 

The person she ‘addressed did not answer. 
She had: removed: the. veil, lifted the girl’s hat 
from her head, and was smoothing'the soft brown 
hair back from her face. 

“Sit down here, love,” she said, wheeling a 
great easy chair, covered with white dimity, 
closer to an open window, and gently forcing the 
girl into it. ‘The height of the omnibus made 
you dizzy. Let this soft wind blow across your 
face, ind the héadache will pass off.” 

The girl smiled; ‘from some cause she seemed 
unable to converse, and closed her eyes wearily. 
Then the elder woman made a sign to the land- 
lady, and followed* her into another room. 

“‘My sister is worn out with a sea voyage, and 
««This' may 
; keep us here some time; pray tell me what 
objects of interest there are in the neighborhood. 
We have seen but little of England as yet.” 

“Objects; oh! -as for that, we have plenty 
here to keep a traveler busy weeks, and months, 


{as one may say; first, there is the old castle, 
Thick veils altogether the finest ruin in England. 


My Lady 
Holden thinks more of its smallest stones than 
if they were heaps of diamonds.” 

**Lady Holden ?”’ 

“T forget you are a stranger; and do not 
know. I am speaking of the countess who owns 
this estate—and many another, for that matter. 
It is to her the ruins belong. ‘Then there is the 
old church—”’ 

« Yes, I understand ; but this lady, is there no 
lord? Is—is her husband dead?” 

“Dead! Oh, dear me, ne! Mr. Vance is 
healthy as can be, and almost as young as he 
was when he married my ledy. She had no 
more title'than they give him now; but got the 
estates and the title from her uncle, who has 
been lying in the family tomb ten or twelve 
years. But for her, and some law that makes 
her as good as‘a male heir, the old family would 
have run’ out, they tell me. The same thing 
might happen again, at my Iady’s death, and 
all this fine property go to the Crown ; for she 1s 
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very delicate}and her only child stolen ; but.the 
little Miss was brought untily back from. beyond 
sea, and all is right now.’ 

Fora moment, there was silence in the foom. 
The strange lady made a gesture as if about to 
speaks; but the hand she half-lifted dropped into 
her lap.’ When the landlady turned ,to look at 
her, she was pale as death. 

¢ —— back—What are you speak- 
ing of?” .: 

The landlady aaslen into, an uneasy laugh. 

‘How stupid I am—as if you could know 
anything about the little ‘heiress. Indeed, it all 
happened before the countess was my lady at all ; 
and she never has been quite herself from that 
day to this.” 

«“ The little heiress? I cannot understand.”’ 

“Of course not. How should you? especially 
as the young lady is no longer little, but quite 
full grown, and seems older than she is; though 
it is not many of her age that has gone through 
as much,’’ said the traveler, in.a low and strange 
voice, that shook, as if the speaker were suffering 
from a chill. 

The landlady, who loved to hear her own voice, 
was glad to take up the old romance. No other 
guests had come by the omnibus, and she was at 
leisure for a lazy and comfortable recital; so, 





leaning back in her chair, and smoothing one 
hand over the other in her lap, she went on: 

« As Iwas saying—what I am telling, happened 
years ago, when Lady Holden was only Mrs. 
Vance. .With her husband. and little. girl—as 
pretty a creature as you ever set eyes on—she 
was spending the warm season,somewhere near 


Ventnor on the;Isle of Wight. One day, when 
they all went. out pleasuring on the shore, Mr. 
Vance and the lady walked ahead, leaving, the 
eliild with her nurse, picking shells from the sand. 
They had only lost sight of her while.you could 
count ten, and, turned back at once, but she was 
gone. You may well stare at me. The story. 
was enough to drive anyone wild. It makes me 
shiver now, though, I have told it, over and over 
again many a time—but that child might have 
been inthe bottom of the ocean, for anything they 
could hear;of her for days and days; but some 
gentleman that lived near Ventnor, had seen a 
strange woman prowling about the place, and, 
being a great friend of the family, and almost like 
@ father to the little girl, took an idea that she 
might have been the kidnapper. So, without 
telling anyone of his suspicions, for fear of giving 
false hopes, he! followed her his ownself from 
place to place, till he tracked her and the child 
to Liverpool, where she was meaning to take 
ship for the New World, 
Vou. LXXVIII.—5. 





**He was. too late. to: stop jher, for..she, had 
already gone on board. ofan ,emigrant ship; but 
he followed.in, another vessel, and; made.sure of 
overtaking her on the. other/side; and, the child 
was with her; but the emigrant ship, was, old 
and'so worn out, that' she. foundered .at..sea, and 
for a long time, it was thought that every soul on 
board went down. So they did, as far,as that 
horrible kidnapper was concerned; but just as 
the good gentleman was coming home, heavy- 
hearted fromthe news he had got.to\take with 
him, news reached him, that a. boatload of 
passengers had been taken up at sea, and among 
them, was a little girl that a kind woman had 
saved from the wreck and taken care of. 

‘That good, kind| man, would not go home till 
he had searched and searched, all over that wild 
country, for the little girl, and, after along time 
he found her, out among the Indians, wherever 
they live, and sure enough, the kind woman who 
had. saved her from the wreck, and been like a 
mother to her, after the horrid kidnapper was 
swept overboard—as she ought: to have been— 
was a person he could:trust to take care:of her 
on the way home. She hadn’t lost sight of the 
little one, since it came on ship-board, and 
could swear to that; besides, the kidnapper had 
got frightened when the storm came on, and told 
her all about the little heiress, and gave her a 
bundle with the very clothes in: it, that the 
pretty creature had worn when she was stolen. 
So everything was made straight to that kind 
gentleman, and he brought the lost child back to 
England, with thie srotteneet soul who had 
befriended her. 

‘That was a year or two after the old Jord died, 
and Lady Holden came into the estate. I re- 
member, as if it was yesterday, the great doings 
that told the whole country-side that the little 
heiress of Aldensgate was found.. All the bells 
within ten miles, were set to ringing—bonfires 
were kindled ,in the ruins—all the tenants had a 
holiday. The nobility and gentry, far and. near, 
came to congratulate Mr, Vance and my lady. 
Why, for weeks. and. weeks, we had not an empty 
room in the,‘ Hare; and Hounds.’ It was like a 
jubilee.” 

‘‘Did Mr. Vance—did the lady wesognins her 
child ?”’ 

The landlady regarded her listener, curiously. 
Her voice was so low and hoarse, that it chilled 
her enthusiasm. 

‘Qh! as for that, she had been gone upwards 
of two years in a strange, wild country, with 
only such care as the poor woman could give her, 
and was changed of course; that was to be 
expected; but the little darling -remembered 
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them, and threw her arms about Lady Holden’s 
neck, after the first shy look, as if she had never 
been parted: from her. Oh, that was a joyful 
time at the Hall. We shall never tans another 
‘like it again.”’ 

The ‘woman; who had listéned to this sihew, 
‘sat with her gaze fixed on the floor, and her both 
hands clasped tightly in ‘her lap some moments 
after the landlady ceased speaking. 'When she 
looked up, her great eyes were heavy with 
smouldering anxiety, and her lips were nervously 
drawn together. 

‘ And this man—this good man, who brought 
the child back, what reward did he get: for such 
devoted -service,”” she asked, pronouncing the 
word “‘. good” with a scarcely perceptible accent 
of irony. 

“Reward. Oh! ‘he was too much of a gentle- 
man'to take rewards. I have heard him say so 
@ hundred times, when people have spoken of the 
trouble he had been at, ipa aoe sa 
deserving.” 

«*Then you know him!” 

«Know him. Yes, indeed. Of: late years, 
this house has been like a home to him, when he 
visits, the place. At first, he always stayed at 
the Hall, and no guest was ever more honored; 
but even.then, he liked to spend an evening at 


the Hare.and Hounds, over a glass of something 


strong and a quiet game of cards. The state 
and stiffness up yonder was sometimes too much 
for him, he used to say. Being a man of the 
world, he wished to see life in all its changes. 
That was his cosy habit of talking, and it made 
him hosts of friends.” 

‘* Then he comes here frequently ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed. One never knows when to 
expect ‘him. What with his devotion’ to the 
heiress, and his gratitude to the woman who 
saved her from ithe sinking ship, he is sure to 
drop in upon us every month or two, especially 
when Barnham' of Backwell comes down with ; 
his friends; he is'a great favorite with that set.”’ 

«(Where does this gentleman live ?’’ 

“Really, that is asking more than I can 
answer. He always seems to be coming down 
from London, but often speaks of his property 
in the country as if Aldensgate were nothing to 
it. Still, just in what part of England it is, I 
don’t know. 

‘(It is.a strange story that you have told me— 
very strange. No wonder these.two persons, the 
woman who saved this child;and the man who 
searched her out, are great favorites here. Of 
course the woman’ was not above taking a 
reward.” 














“Oh! as for that, Lady Holden would give 
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her!»io; choice. All that she asked was the 
privilege:of living near the child she had saved, 
and cared for till it had become like her own. 
That, no one, with a heart, could refuse. her, 
though I do think «my lady would have liked 
anything better; for, as was natural, she wanted 
all the love the child had to give, and.shrunk 
from dividing it with this woman asaright. But 
we could only guess at this, as she was not 
likely to refuse anything to that woman. One of 
the prettiest little cottages on the place—that 
nearest the church, and close by the park walls 
—was given to-her, with an annuity that makes 
her richer than the parson, and what is more to 
her mind, Miss Dora—’ 

“ Dora!” 

‘* Yes, that is ‘the name of our young heiress— 
Miss Dora is permitted to visit her when she 
pleases. There has been a door cut in the wall, 
by which she can come and go, under shelter of 
the park all the way.” 

‘And this woman? You have seen her, I 
suppose. What-is:she like?”’ 

“Oh! it is easy enough judging of that for 
yourself, if you stay in these parts long enough ; 
for travelers are sure to go over our church. 
Her cottage is just.on the turn, where you leave 
the main street,‘and she is always sitting in the 
bow window or hanging about the porch, having 
little else to do. Some think her a comely 
women for her age, and she might be that, with a 
bit more tidiness.”’ 

“How far away is this—is the church?” 
questioned the stranger, arising suddenly. ‘An 
old building, you say, and well worth seeing. 
While my sister rests, I will walk that way, if 
you will point out the. direction.” 

Without -waiting for her question to be 
answered, the woman went hurriedly upstairs, 
and entered the room allotted to her, and found 
her young companion still resting in. the white 
easy chair. Her face was turned toward the 
window, and she was’ looking afar off at the 
ruined tower of the castle, in a languid state of 
enjoyment. 

“Tt is strange,” she said, as her sister came 
in, ‘“but this seene does not seem unnatural to 
me: I may have seen it in a picture perhaps, 
only I cannot remember where. Does it strike 
you in the same way, Esther ?”’ 

‘*No, dear—no. I certainly had no idea of it !’’ 

The girl started, and sat upright. There was 
something strange in’ her sister’s voice, that 
disturbed the dreamy state she had fallen into. 

' Why, Esther, what hashappened? You look | 
so white, ‘your voice is so strange !”’ 

Esther turned away, and took up her hat. 
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‘‘What nonsense,” she said, with a great 
effort to assume her usual manner. “I am 
curious, and want to keep moving. The woman 
has been telling me of a wonderful old church, 
that I will search out while you are resting. It 
is not far away.” 

The young girl still looked. at her sister 
anxiously, as Esther put on her hat, and 
attempted to fasten the veil. 

“Your hand trembles—you are tired. Let 
me help you,” she pleaded, forgetting her own 
weariness, and starting from the chair; but 
Esther gave the veil a sudden twist, and hurried 
toward the door, only saying: 

““Do try and sleep a little. 
directly.” 

The landlady stood in the front - entrance, 
when her guest came down: 

“Step this way,” she said, moving unto the 
doot-step, and pointing down the street.  “ The 
church—dear me, whatever is this?’ Barnham of 
Backwell, with company on his drag. TI fear, 
madam, that you will have to wait a bit. He is 
coming this way.” 

Esther saw a high carriage, full of people; 
sweeping by the inn, and drew back, waiting for 
it to pass; but the driver seemed to take ao 
sudden resolution, and wheeled toward the 
entrance with so short a curve, that the leaders 
became restive. One backed, and the other 
reared angrily. The fierce crack of a whip 
brought him down, with a force that set the 
whole team in motion, and nearly upset the drag. 

A wild ery broke ‘through this tumult—a 
woman dashed past those smoking horses, and 
out into the road, where she planted herself 
directly in the way of tiny carriage that came, 
leaping and bouncing from side to side, behind 
& pair of ponies, driven mad by the struggling 
team and that loud crack of the whip. “A young 
girl sat in the phaeton, blanched with terror; for 
the reins had been jerked from their hold, and 
the desperate animals, free from all restraint, 
came plunging forward, with eyes ‘on fire, their 
white manes streaming out like drift snow—two 
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beautiful creatures driven mad in a single 
minute. 

The men upon the drag, saw the awful danger 
that young girl was in, and one of them leaped 
down ; but before he could take a step forward, 
Esther had given one leap from the bed of the road, 
seized the ponies by the bits, dragged them down 
for a moment by her weight, and then was 
hurled upward by the rearing animals, that, 
failing to fling her off, made vicious efforts to 
trample her under their hoofs; but she clung to 
them with desperate energy, and was dragged on, 
swaying to and fro, with each toss of their. heads, 
while the hot foam flew over ‘her from their 
galled mouths, now beginning to be flecked with 
blood. ‘The fury of their speed was checked at 
last, for the reins got entangled among their 
hoofs ; blood was dripping through their locked 
teeth, and their strained sinews seemed to give 
way all at once, for, with a sudden swerve, that 
shattered the little phaeton, and dashed Esther 
bleeding and lifeless to the earth, they stood 
together, breathing hard and quivering in all 
their limbs, still panic-stricken, but exhausted 
beyond further power of destruction. 

When the people from the inn and the occupants 
of the drag came up, they found the young 
heiress of Aldensgate lying among the splintered 
basket-work and purple cushions of her pretty 
turnout, pale as death and panting with fright ; 
but otherwise unhurt. Behind, a little distance 
down the road, lay a Gainsborough hat and 
white feather, crushed out of all shape by the 
wheels and hoofs that had trampled over them. 
Just beyond that, lay a heap of wine-colored 
garments and small silver buttons with a bruised 
hat, from under which, a scared face looked out, 
and a weak voice was calling piteously for help. 
No one heeded the page, or stopped to help 
the calling heiress from the ruins of her chariot. 
For there, lying in the dust of the highway, was 
the woman ‘who had saved them both, a pallid, 
broken creature, lying with her face turned up- 
ward to the sun, without:a sign of life or motion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A SONG OF LOVE. 


BY MISS E. 


EMERALD with moss, and purple with heather, 
Gleams the broad moor to the red setting sun; 
Love !. let us sit ‘midst the blossoms together ; 
Our work for the day, like the bees’ task, is done. 


Sweet, oh! how sweet, is the breath of the clover, 
Breeze-borne from meadow-lands over the moor; 


STOCKALL. 


Sweeter, yet sweeter, the blossoms that cover, 
The turf at our feet and the hedges-roses o'er. 


Come ; the broad moor, lately purple with heather, 
Dons sombre gray, for the night-parted sun ; ; 
Love! hand in hand, like two children together, 
We will go home—our day labor is done. 








THE FASHIONABLE STREET. 


BY HELEN J. 


Two brides expectant, old s¢hool-mates, had 
met together for mutual congratulations. 

‘Where do you expect to live?’’ said one to 
the other. Yas 

‘In Gorham Street.. Harry has taken the 
prettiest little house there.’’ 

“Gorham Street !’’ said the other, with a 
scornful toss of the head. «* What an unfashion- 
able quarter! Charley is looking for one on 
Courteny Avenue; he says he wouldn’t stoop to 
live. anywhere else. Now, Harry, as I know, 
has exactly the same salary; and you can 
afford it as well as-we can.” 

‘*But,” replied) the other, “Harry says that 
he can get a house, in Gorham Street; for little 
more than half; and what we save, in this way, 
we can spend. in adorning. the rooms. Besides, 
he says that, when people first go to house- 
keeping, they hardly ever make enough allow- 
ance for the extras; little outlays, for even pins, 
needles and thread count, Then there must be 
something for unexpected. charities. Singly, 
these are not much, but they come to a great 
deal, in the aggregate.. In’ consequence, if 
beginning on too large a scale, one finds oneself, 
he says, sooner or later, pinched.” 

“I don’t think there’s-any danger of that, 
with us,” answered her friend. ‘Charley has 
caleulated it, very closely, he says; and finds 
we can easily pay the Avenue rent, and yet 
have enough to spare.” j 

Three years have passed, since this conversa- 
tion. The little house, in Gorliam Street, is a 
picture to see.” The walls are covered with fine 
line engravings, there are tasteful statuettes on 
brackets, bits of art-embroidery are scattered 
about, magazines lie on the centre-table, every- 
where there are indications, not only of taste, 
but of a sufficient income, even if not a large 
one. It was only the other evening, that the 
young wife said to her husband: * 

“T went to see my old school-mate, Clara, 
to-day, and could not help thinking of a 
conversation we had, just before we married,”’ 

‘What was the conversation ?”’ 

She recounted it, and then added : 

Such a forlorn-looking house as it is. It is 
quite plain that Clara and her husband have to 
strain everything, in order to pay the rent, and 
keep ee going. They have nothing, in 
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consequence, left for other things. The rooms — 
are larger than these, you see, and cost.more to — 
heat ; more gas has to be burned ; an extra girl, at 
least a half-grown one, is required... There isn’t 
a single pretty trifle. anywhere. Clara wanted to 
borrow some of miy. magazines, for she said they 
couldn’t afford to take any. As for a new book, 
she declared she hadn’t seen one, for two years 
and more. The walls are bare, not a single 
engraving on them; the whole house looks 
inexpressibly shabby. Clara talked of nothing 
but the expenses of housekeeping, and, poor 
thing, she does look care-worn enough.’’ 

Her husband answered, 

‘It all comes of trying to seem what they are 
not. They want to live among the rich, as if they 
also wererich. People only laugh at them for it. 
It was but-yesterday, that I heard old Mr. Somers, 
referring to Charles, and saying that everybody 
knew he was but,a bank-clerk, and really couldn’t 
afford to live insuch.a house; ‘ he deceives nobody, 
except himself,’ added the old man, ‘he is like an 
ostrich, that hides, its head in the sand, and then 
fancies nobody can find him out.’ If there is 
one thing, more.than another, that conduces to 
happiness, dear, it is having.a decent margin, 
over and above your necessary household ex- 
penses, Without.it, there are constant worries.” 

‘‘ And nothing tries the temper more than those 
little worries.” 

‘‘ Nothing. : The pinch, too, comes almost 
always, from living in an expensive house, with 
the foolish’ idea that a big, or fashionable, one, 
brings social importance. .How much wiser to 
start life-on a: less pretentious scale, and thus 
always havea margin. Don’t you think, Amy, 
that we are happier, with these pretty things 
about us, in this cozy little parlor, than if we 
lived on the Avenue, in the comfortless rooms 
you describe, and pinched to pay the rent?” 

‘A thousand times, Harry, a thousand times,” 
was the response. 

‘“« And here, our friends like us for ourselves, 
and not for our fine house. There is no sham 
about it.” 

“ But best of all is, what you said first, that we 
are not worried for money to meet small expenses, 
but always have a margin. -All.that we save by 
not living, beyond our means, in a FASHIONABLE 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a house-dress for a young lady, made 
of plain and striped cotton satine: figured and 
plain, may be used for the same model if preferred. 
The short, round skirt, barely two and a-quarter 
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No. 1. 


yards wide, is trimmed with four rows of knife- 
plaiting of the plain satine, with a band of muslin 
insertion, above each row, for ‘a heading, an 


MAY. 


insertion if preferred. A full drapery put on 
scarf-fashion, edged with Hamburg to match, 
covers the upper part of the skirt, it is a good 
deal puffed at the back. A ladder of loops of 


No. 2, 


ribbon, ornaments the left side of the tablier. 
The bodice is made of the striped material, is 
cut square in front, finished with lace and 





edging of Hamburg may be used instead of the 


ruching, and with loops of ribbon on the right 
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side, similar to those on the skirt.. Same forms 
the trimming for the cuff of the sleeve. For a 
more dressy costumé, use Breton of Languedoc 
lace, instead of the Hamburg embroidery. Ten 
yards satine, plain, four yards striped, and 
twelve yards of embroidery will be required. 

No. 2—Is a costume for a young lady, combined 
of two materials—plain and striped, or plain and 
figured. The short skirt has for the bottom 
trimming a deep knife-plaited flounce, nine to 





ten inches deep, made of the plain material ; this 
is put upon a foundation, over this is arranged 
the lower half of what seems to be the over-dress ; 
this is made of the striped goods, edged with a 
narrow knife-plaiting of the plain. The panier- 


polonaise is made of the stripe for the under 
part—-simulating vest, etc.—over which the plain 
is arranged for the upper, part. of the bodice, 
paniers, drapery at the back, sleeves, Cuffs and 
collar of the stripe. This is also edged with a 


No.8. (Back and Fronts) 


narrow knife-plaiting, save as on the lower half 
of the striped skirt, as may be seen. The hack 
is looped in large pouffs. The material may be 
any of the light-texture woolen goods suitable for 
summer wear, in the same or contrasting colors ; 
or this would be a very good model for black silk 
or satin, combined with striped’ or figured 
grenadine. Ten to twelve yards plain goods, 


and four to five yards striped, will be required 
for this costume. 


No, 3—Is a costume for a young girl in foulard ? 





Pompadour, or chintz of the same design. We 
give the back and front of the dress. The skirt 
has five gathered ruffles, over which is arranged 
the over-skirt, which forms a full tablier edged 
with a similar ruffle put on with a heading; the 
back breadth is looped.in one: long pouff. The 
basque-bodice has a piece set on, gaged at 
intervals on the back, as. may be, seen; the 
same repeated for the trimming of the front of 
the bodice. Ribbon belt, finished with long loops. 
of ribbon, ornament the bodice and front of 
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tablier. Twelve to fourteen yards of yard wide 
chintz, or fifteen to sixteen yards of foulard silk, 
will be required, 


No. 4—Is a costume for a garden-party, and is 
made of plain and striped batiste, in two shades 
of the same eolor, or contrasting colors, as the 
taste may decide. Our model is pale blue for 
the plain, and blue and white stripe for the 
other parts of the costume. The skirt is made 
very narrow, only two and a-quarter yards wide 
at the bottom. The first flounce is twelve inches 
deep, made of the plain blue, bordered with a 
band of the stripe put on lengthwise three inches 
deep. This flounce is gathered’ abdve it, is a 
ruffle four inches deep of the stripe ct bias, then 
one same depth of plain blue, same, the'third of 
the stripe is put on with « ‘heading’, The skirt 
itself is made of the striped material. The jacket- 
Polonaise has a simulated vest of the striped 


material, and the polonaise is made of the plain, 
bordered with a two and achalf inch wide band 
of the stripe put om lengthwise to match the 
lower flounce. The shape of the polonaise is 
seen in the illustration. The back is part of a 
width arranged in puffs like loops, and the end 
falls over the skirt, held in place by buttons and 
loops underneath. This is a very pretty model 
for any of the pretty muslins in plain and figured 
designs. Almost.ali costumes are combined of 
such. Sixito seven yards of each will be required 
of yard-wide goods. 


No. 5.—For a little girl of four years, we give 
@ pretty robe of pique or nainsook trimmed with 
English embroidery, wheel design. The skirt is 
formed entirely of. the wide flounce, and the 
waist is plaited either into a low or high-necked 
yoke, with or without long sleeves. If made 
low, an inside spencer with high neck and long 
sleeves is generally worn in this climate; but 
for the South, the low neck and short sleeve 
could be worn without the inside spencer. 

No. 6—Is another, for a little girl of three to 
four years, very simple, to be made of linen or 
percale and trimmed with Hamburg edging. A 
plaited high-necked yoke with long sleeves may 
be substituted. Made of navy blue linen or 
chintz, edged with white embroidery, a very ser- 





viceable and prety costume is made’ for country 
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soft, chintz or satine, plain, and trimmed with 
wide-waved cotton braid, as seen in illystration. 


No. 9—Is a frock of English nainsook and 
Hamburg embroidery, for either girl or boy of 


No. 7.—Simple flannel blouse-dress for boy of 


two to four years, white linen collar and cuffs, 
and broad, white serge sash. 


two; to three: years. There is a double kilted 
skirt ;. the waist: is plaited back and front, the 
same,toa, square yoke edged with Hamburg. A 

yroblotdmo ody dite, hone wide belt, with ruffle of the embroidery on the 
No..8—Is an apron for either girl or boy from } lower edge, finishes. the: waist-line. Cuffs to 
three to five years. It is made of navy blue, } match. 
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and insertion of lace or muslin, bordered and 
edged with ruffles to match. Long sleeves can 
be addded. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Princess Dress: Plain, 
* with drapery and trimming, 

Polonaise, e® 

Combination Walking Suits > 

Trimmed Skirts, 

Watteau Wrapper, . “ig or a 

Plain or Gored 7, ‘ 

Basques, .... ° 


ts, 
«” with vests or ‘skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 
Talmas and Dolmans, 
Waterproofs and ee: et a ee 
Ulatera, . . 1 ace Tes 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|/Basques and Coats, 25 
Combination Suits, . . .35|Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25}Wrappers, 25 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25 Waterproofs, | Circulars 

* Fancy, . . 35 and Ulsters,. . .. . 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


. 25) Wrappers,. . 
20|Gents” Shirts, ee 
“ Wrappers, . . . 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of ne, also No. of page or re or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cases we 
we to i our customers, and will answer any questions 

Card-en receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 

altvemn, Olga or Town, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 

— Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 

ff ks to — — who smokin “ generously 

N Quan istening- re) ne viaienbeal ion uring the past year, we hope for a continu- 

oF Is 0 baby’ & chré robe ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A, Jones, 
nainsook, mull, or linen cambric made with puffs } 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 








DESIGN FOR DARNING: BRETONNE LACE. 
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SLEEVELESS JAOKET: WITH VEST. 
(EE ALSO SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, here, one of the very latest novelti Sighs Folded-in with ‘tiumber is a SuprLement, 
in the shape of ® Sleeveless Jacket: "It is so fw a pattern, full-size, for cutting out the 
ack 


one of the most seasonable. jacket, 
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The jacket is particularly useful, when made 
of the“ame material as the dress. It consists, 
as will be seen, of five pieces, viz. : 

I1.—Tue Front. 
I1.—Hatr or Vest. 
I1I.—Bacx. 
IV.—Sive-Back. 
V.—CoLLaR, 





The pieces are joined by the corresponding 
letters and notches. Make the darts to fit the 
figure it is intended for. The jacket is some- 
what longer than the vest. The front turns over 
to form the revers, as may be seen. Our model 
is of cambric, trimmed with embroidery and 
plaitings. On the Suprnement are also some 
D’Oyley designs. 





CARRIAGE RUG. 


BY MRS. 


We give, here, a very pretty pattern for a 
carriage rug, or wrap to lie on @ sofa, etc., 
to be worked in crochet and Point Russe. 
Below, we give a detail of the stripe; the 
one that is not embroidered. Cast on twenty- 
two stitches of claret-colored wool, and cro- 
chet to and fro in Victoria stitch a stripe of 
the required length. Then work along each 
side of it (the long way) as follows: With 
black wool * two double, take up one stitch 
from the stitch below the next marginal stitch, 
one stitch from the stitch below the following 
marginal stitch, one from below the next 
marginal stitch, draw the thread once through 
these three stitches, and then draw up with 
what is on the needle, repeat from *, then 
work the flower pattern in Point Russe, with 
green, white, and claret filoselle. For. the 
stripes of pale fawn, cast on a sufficient num- 
ber of stitches, and crochet the long way as _ 
follows: First and second rows: Double cro- 
chet. Third row: One double, then alter- 
nately one long treble in the vertical part in the 
next stitch in the last row but one, miss one, 
three double in next three stitches. Fourth 
row: Two double, then alternately one long 
treble in horizontal part of stitch in the last 
row but one, miss one, three double, repeat 
ten times the preceding row, letting the long 
trebles advance by one stitch in every row, and 
beginning new patterns, as is shown to be neces- 
sary for the slanting lines represented in the detail 
below. The stripes are put together with a row of 
white filoselle in double crochet. For the scallops 


JANE WEAVER. 


round the quter edge, crochet with claret-colored 
wool as follows: * one double, miss one, five treble 
in next stitch, miss one, repeat from *, work a 
row of double crochet, and knit a fringe of four 
strands of wool, ten inches long and folded in half. 
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TABLE: 


BY MBS, 


JANE 


CLOVER LEAF .TOP. 


WEAVER. 


We give this pretty little table complete, 
and with it the design in full-size for:em- 
broidering the cover The table of this 
shape can be bought in all the large cities, 
with walnut or ebony finished frame, and 
pine tops, which are covered with the em- 
broidered material stretched on tightly, and 
finished with long bullion fringe in worsted 
or silk or the two. mixed. This design is 
done upon cloth or felt, black, sage-green, 
or pale blue. The embroidery is done in 
crewels and floss silk. The daisy pattern is 
done in white, shaded into a pale gray to- 
wards the centre; and all the centres are of 
yellow floss silk, with the three dots in 
white silk, The irregular design connecting 
the flowers is done in long chain-stitch, and 
yellow floss silk. Have the fringe made to 
match, and tack it on with the tiny furniture 
tacks which come for the purpose. 





LADY’S SLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a beautiful design for a 
lady’s slipper, and below, a pattern full- 
size, for working it.. It is of what is 
called the “ Watteau;’’ that 1s, it has no 
back. The material may be either satin, 
cloth, or velvet, and the embroidery may 
be carried out either with silks of various 
colors or with several shades of the same 
color. This design also looks well if worked with} is used, it must be lined with either muslin or 
gold thread on a black velvet ground. If satin { cambric before commencing the embroidery. 
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_NAME FOR MARKING. 


Dora 





TEA-TABLE CLOTH: 


BY MES. JANE 


WITH DETAIL. 


WEAVER. 


Lunch and tea-table cloths are very fashion- 
able at present, and a very effective result 
is obtained by working cross-stitch in white 
crochet cotton on Turkey red twill, or by 
working white damask in Turkey red cotton, 
or red crewels, either of which wash well 
Our model is white damask, and over it a 
piece of canvas is tacked; the design is then 
worked in cross-stitch with the red cotton, 
and after it is finished, the threads are drawn 
away. The open lines are produced by 
drawing out the horizontal threads and twist- 
ing the perpendicular ones, catching every 
six with the red cotton. Finish the ends 
with fringe or Torchon lace, 





TOILET TABLE: 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number we give a design 
for a toilet-table of the latest fashion. To make 
it, get a simple pine table of a size and height 
convenient, and use for the foundation of this 
toilet. 

The drapery is of Java canvas, cream color, 
“ but the toilet can be draped, in white muslin, 
over colored Silesia, cretonne, or silk, or any- 
thing to suit the furniture of the room it is 
intended for. Our model is embroidered on 
cream-colored Java canvas. The design for the 
embroidery we give in'the full size, both for the 
curtain and for the border of the top cover, The 
curtain, as may be seen from the illustration, is 
laid in double box-plaits. The top of each plait 
is embroidered, after the design given, in cross- 
stitch, the work done either in silks or crewels. 

Use shades of olive and olive-greens for the 
vase and stems, and shades of pink for the 
flowers, or alternate them, making some pink, 
and some blue, or, if preferred, the whole design 
can be carried out im cardinal and dark blue. 
The hollow parts of the plaits are done in 
drawn-thread work, which is simply drawing 





WITH DETAIL. 


JANE WEAVER. 


out the threads, and then crossing them, forming 
a herring-bone stitch. 

The border is edged with an antique lace, into 
which tassels made of the different colored 
crewels: are tied. The pin-cushions, hair-pin 
stand, and all the furniture for the top of the 
toilet; are made to correspond. 

If the fancy glass cannot be procured, a very 
pretty substitute can be made by taking any 
ordinary glass, of the same, or say larger size, 
either long or oval, and covering the frame with 
a piece of embroidery to match. This can easily 
be arranged by taking out the glass; and tacking 
the embroidered band upon the frame, before 
replacing the glass, Of course, such a glass 


; would have to be hung above the toilet in 


position, but the effect is equally good, although 
not so elegant; but then it is much less expensive 
than the glass in our model. 

As we have already said, we give an engraving, 
not only of the Toilet-Table complete, but of the 
details of the border for the top, and vase and 
flower ornament for the drapery, for all of 
which see the front of the number. 





COVERED JAPANESE FAN. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, 
printed in the appropriate colors, for a Covered 
Japanese Fan, one of those pretty fancies now so 
popular. First get a fan of any size you wish; 
then some, silk or satin, of black and mandarin 
yellow, or old gold: Shape and cut as seen in 
design, seaming the pieces neatly together in 
overhand-seam. Cut out the little fans, and 
baste them upon the foundation; buttonhole 
the edges fine and neatly, with the silk of con- 
trasting color. The designs are to be done in 
different colored silks, in the long stem-stitch. 
The best silks to use are the embroidery silks 
split, or else sewing silks not too coarse. After 
the fans are embroidered, then carefully baste the 
covering upon the fans, and make a second piece 


for the back, either all.in one piece or two, as 


preferred. Cut the exact shapé in paper, and 
cover the paper in the Same way as for a square 





JANE WEAVER. 


of silk patch-work; back this to the upper side 
of the fan, and over-seam neatly on the edge. 
Now, the edge may either be bound with a, 

arrow gold-colored silk braid, or a fine cord 
can be held, and buttonholed in long stitches to 
hold it in place. Finish with a tiny bow of 
ribbon.at the handle. Such fans are covered in 
this manner, with any two contrasting colored 
silks, and the decorations may be appliquéd as 
these are, or else embroidered in silks. The 
designs are usually Japanese, or else a single 
spray of flowers with their foliage. Two or 
three violets and leaves, buttercups, or daisies, 
or the wild rose, or apple blossom, but only one 
small spray dashed across the fan, part on one of 
the colored silk, part on the other. We need only 
add: these decorations, if painted on the silk, 
are most artistic, and, of course, more beautiful. 
A handle, twelve inches long, finishes. ' 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tr Is Nor Money, after all, that is the indispensable thing» 
in making a house beautiful. Good taste does much more’ 
A few dollars will cover your walls with prints from Raphael. 
Rubens, Da Vinci, Ary Shaffer, Reynolds, Turner, Gains 
borough, and others. If)the husband will deny himself a 
fow cigars, or the wife some bit of jewelry, they.can have 
statuettes after Phidias and Praxeteles, or Venus of Milo, 
the Fawn, the Dying Gladiator, or the choice of scores 
besides. The rich man pays thousands for a marble figure 
of Nydia, or the Greek Slave. But it is not the material, it 
is the idea, that, gives value in art. We have seen custly 
Statues, in the whitest Carrara, that were less beautiful than 
@ plaster cast of the Venus, because the sentiment of the 
latter shone through even the cheap material; while in the 
former there was no sentiment at all. There are tens of 
thousands of parlors, in these. United States, where more 
money has been spent on gaudy, meretricious furniture, 
than would have crowded the walls with the works of the 
great masters of all time; and covered the tables with the 
books of the mightiest thinkers. It will =<t do; therefore, to 
say, that only the wealthy can surround themselves with 
beautiful things. 

For, even if you think you cannot afford a good engraving, 
or a plaster bust, or a tasteful terra-cotta vase, you can have 
vines growing in your windows, or a bit of fern, or at'most 
a few dried.grasses, Shelly used to say: “Give Leigh Hunt 
eighteen pence, and he will make any room elegant ;” and 
what Leigh Hunt could do, others can. A creeper trailing 
from a bracket, or a photograph of some rare picture, neither 
of which cost much, will lift what, otherwise, would be a 
eommon room, into the regions of the beautiful. Or, for a 
very trifling sum, a miniature conservatory may be built. 
You have but to tack a small angular projection, with a 
sloping roof, consisting of glass panes in a wooden frame, 
te a window looking south, and you have what, while 
segming as a refuge for plants in winter, will transfigure 
your little parlor into an Arcadia of loveliness. It is a 
popular cry, now-a-days, that “there should be nothing that 
doesn’t pay.” But what pays better than these cheap, inno- 
cent decorations, that gratify the soul’s aspirations for the 
beautiful? 


“ Most Brautirvut anp ReapaB.E.”—The Villasea (Iowa) 


Review says of our last number, “ that most beautiful and } 


Aabi at 





of ladies , ‘Peterson's, has arrived, and, 
ladies, if you app: a magazine devoted to the int 

of your class, and one of the highest order, subscribe at 
once.” 





Tue Encacement Rina should be worn on the left hand, 
and on the finger next to the little finger, the same where 
the wedding ring is to be worn. When the wedding takes 
place, the wedding ring is put below the. engagement ring, 
which is then worn as a shield to the other. 


To Tuose Wuo Preren it, either cur “Gems Of Art,” or 
“The Pictorial Annual,” will be sent, instead of the large- 
sized engraving, as a premium for getting up aclub, Each of 
these contains twenty-five steel engravings of the size and 
character of the one in this number. 

(80) 


Cororep Bep-Quiut.—A new style is a five inch band of 
pretty flowered chintz stitched on to the ordinary counter- 
pane. It is placed so as to show well when the quilt is on 
the bed, and: at a good distance fromthe edge. Very often 
this band of chintz is the same as for upholstering the room, 
Another effective style is'a broad band of pink, blue, or red 
twill stitched on, and ornamented at each edge with long 
herringbone stitches of colored thread, and in the centre 
with white daisies worked in wool. “Some of the new day 
bed-quilts for covering are of self-colored satinette, or satin 
sheeting, lined with alpaca, and edged with coarse lace or 
guipure d’art. If the vandyked guipure is used, it is put on 
double, the points of one row turning on to the quilt; these 

‘points are tacked in their place. The second row is put on 

as a flounce, with a little fulness, The sal de nuit generally 
matches. One of these colored quilts, that we have seen, had 
the four corners and the centre ornamented with wreaths of 
flowers in chenille and muslin, in imitation of old work, the 
leaves being of green and brown chenille, and the flowers 
and buds of muslin. The muslin flowers are quickly mad: 
by a strip being folded and neatly puckered up, and "tacked 
on to imitate roses and buds and other flowers. Coverlids 
are sometimes fantastic and elaborate. All old brocades and 
embroideries are looked up, and arranged with satin, etc., 
for ornamental purposes. For similar use, coloted oat meal 
cloth looks well if edged with deep lace and ornamented all 
round with a border of some kind, either appliqué or em- 
broidered. 








Taz Fasnions Gryen in this magazine, remember, are 
not the home-made absurdities, got up at third-rate dress- 
makers for dry-goods dealers, and without style, novelty, or 
elegance. On the contrary, they are the very latest Paris 
novelties, sent out expressly for “Peterson,” and selected 
with particular reference to the needs and taste of 
American ladies, “Peterson,” in fact, is no catch-penny 
periodical, here to-day and gone to-morrow, and depending 
on flash for a temporary success, For more than thirty 
years it has been the exponent of fashion, and depends 
still, as it always has, for success, on the fidelity, elegance 
and appropriateness of its designs. 

Ske Tue Supplement, folded in with this number, for 
four designs for D' Oyleys to be worked in outline stitch. In 
the June and May numbers, respectively, we gave eight 
other designs, making, with these, twelvé in all. We also 
gave, in the May number, an engraving for the D'Oyley 
itself, with directions how to make it. Each D’Oyley is to 
be made alike, but a different design is to be worked in the 
centre; and as we haye now given twelve designs, our 
subscribers can make up the complete dozen for their tea- 
tables. 


; 








Our Sreet Enoravine, this month, “ Louise, Queen Of 
Prussia,” is one of those masterpieces only to be found in 
“Peterson.” The article, which it illustrates, * Royal 
Beauties Of. This Century,” with its other accompanying 
- portraits, also deserves particular attention. 

Fonr!Two Dontars, sent to “ Peterson,” you get more for 
your. money, than in any other way, Not to be a subscriber 
to “ Peterson,” is to be outside the world of art, literature 
and fashion. 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
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A New Votume begins with this number, affording an 
excellent vpportunity for new subscribers. During the 
coming six months, we shall have a succession of stories, 
the best we have ever published; while the steel engravings, 
colored patterns, etc., etc., will be quite unrivalled. Old ; 


We Do Nor Give Premiums for subscribing to “ Peterson.” 
No magazine of real merit does. For, when a premium is 
given, it comes out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, 
worse than it otherwise would have been. .“ Peterson ” only 
gives premiums.to persons for getting up clubs. This is to 


subscribers canags do better than to speak of this to their } repay them, for the time spent in canvassing. When 


friends, and induce them to take “ Peterson,” as the best and 
cheapest of the lady’s books. Our prices to clubs, for the 
present, remain the same, though if paper continues to 
advance, we shall have to raise them. We advise everybody, 
therefore, to subscribe at once, 80 as to avail themselves of 
these low prices. Remember, at $1.62)¢ each, we send four 
copies for one year, and an extra copy as premium to the 
person getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each, and 
both.an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of 
our premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at 
$1.50 each, and an extra copy of the magazine as a premium, 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and both an 
extra copy of the magazine, aud a copy of either of our en- 
gravings as @ premium; all postage free. If you wish to 
begin with January, instead of July, back numbers can be 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written — tp those 
really wishing to make up clube, 

Tue DistincTIvVELY AMERICAN character of this magazine 
is one of its features of which we; are, most. proud. It is 
essentially NaTIoNnAL, as its title implies, Its stories, instead 
of being reprinted from English perio@jcals, are all written 
originally for it. “ Peterson,” in fact, qwas one of the first 
magazines to pay its writers; and it has never deviated|from 
that practice Many authors, now eminent, first appeared 
in “Peterson.” Its literary tone, in consequence, hasnever 
been foreign, but always,American.. In the deluge of cheap, 
and mostly worthless, reprints, with which the country is 
now being flooded, “Peterson” is almost the only ladies 
magazine which publishes original stories, and from Ameri- 
can writers. It is really the one that families of refine- 
ment generally take. 

Artantic Crry is destined to become to Philadelphia what 
Brighton Was become to London. It is about the same dis- 
tance from Philadelphia that the great English watering 
place is from London, and is now so accessible, through the 
truins of the Philadelphia and Atlantic Railroad, that it can 
be reached in less than two hours. The air is so salubrious, 
even in winter, that many physicians send their patients 
there instead of to Florida; and in summer, the place is 
simply unrivalled as to climate, except by Newport. No 
other sea-side resort, this side of Block Island, has anything 
like the advantages, in this respect, that Atlantic City has. 

Tueee Spizitep Noverers will appear in, “ Peterson,’ 
during the next six months, in addition to the powerful one 
by Mrs. Stephens. They will be “The Lost Talisman of 3 
Montezuma,” by a new contributor; “In Three Acts,” by } 
Frank Lee Benedict; and “The Maia of Muhlen,” by Mrs. 
M. Shoffey Peters. 





Our “SvuppLement.”—The Baldwin (Mich.) Star says: { 
“The pattern sheets given extra with each number of } 
‘Petersun,’ twelve each year, are alone worth the subscrip- 
tion price.” Hundreds of other newspapers say the same. 


“Or Sunpassinc Interxest.”—The Columbia (Ky.) Spec- 
tator says, “the stories in ‘Peteyson’ are of surpassing 


\aterest, this year: it is a good time, it, to chante te 
this splendid magazine.” : 


“Prrenson” Again AHEAD.—So says the Mt. Pulaski 
(IIL) Citizen, and adds: “This number outstrips all former 


ones: there's no we talking; everything in ‘ Peterson’ is 
first class,” 


Vou. LXVITI.—6, 


either a newspaper, or magazine, offers a premium to people 
to subscribe for it, you may conclude that the periodical is 
not worth the money asked for it. No really good magazine 
has to bribe people, in this way, to take it, 


Te ComBINaTION of materials in both morning and 
afternoon costumes is peculiar this season. The self-colored 
French buntings, 80 popular last summer, are now combined 
with figured foulards; cashmeres in the new heliotrope 
aunties, in which a gray ‘Gangs Late are made up in con- 

ction with i ; the new “tiger-spotted ” 
Pongée, which is écru with velvet spots on it, is made up 
with striped pongée ; in fact, there is no end to combinations. 


Bopices ron Eventne Wear are decidedly undergoing an 
alteration ; for the reason, I believe, that it has become the 
custom in Paris to dance much later in the season than 
formerly. In other days we ouly danced in winter, but now 
the most brilliant réunions come, 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Initials. By the Baroness Tautpheeus. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In the dearth of 
really good recent novels, it is a pleasure to meet a new 
edition of the “Initials.” We have read the book, more 
than once, and could read it, we think, every year, if we 
had the leisure. As a love-story it has hardly ever been 
equalled. In all fiction there is no heroine to surpass 
Hildegarde: she is at once so intelligent, yet feminine, so 
true and so noble. Then the sketches of life in Bavaria 
are so vivid, that the reader seems to have lived in Munich 
in winter, or summered among the Bavarian hills. A very 
handsome new edition, tastefully bound in cloth, 

Memoirs of the Court of Napoleon. By the Duchess 
@Abrantes. 2 vols., 8v0, New York: D. Appleton & Oo— 
Those who have read the Memoirs of Madame de Remusat, 
should read these, by the wife of Junot, Duc d’Abrantes. 
As the former was written under a strong legitimist bias, 
these are written from the exactly opposite point of view. 
Yet, when allowances are made for this dissimilarity, the 
result, so far as the personal ch of Napol is 
concerned, is substantially the same. The verdict of 
history must be, that, though Napoleon was probably the 
greatest soldier that ever lived, he was, personally, one of 
the most selfish and unscrupulous of men. 

Agnes Graham. By Sarah A. Dorsey. 1 wol., 8vo.. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—There is enough plot in 
this novel for half-a-dozen of the ordinary kind. The story 
opens in Europe, is then transferred to Washington, is 
subsequently carried South, and finally returns to the 
Old World. Mrs, Dorsey was a well-known lady of Mis- 
sissippi, distinguished for her culture, not less than for her 
wealth, so that her sketches of life and society have, among 
their other advantages, that of being strictly accurate, The 
story cannot fail, apart from this, to interest the reader. 

Mrs. Beauchamp Brown. 1 vol; 12,,mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—This is one of the “No Name Series” of novels, 
and therefore appears anonymously. it we think we can 

recognize, between the lines, the fine dof one of our 
own contributors. 

The Roman Traitor. By W. H. Herbert. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T: B. Peterson & Broilers. | A story of the days 
of Cataline, told with great skill. A very powerful, histori- 
cal novel, indeed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.++MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ABM-OHATIR: 

Now Is Tae Torr To Supscerse for this magazine. “No 
family,” as one of our weekly cotemporarics says, “ ought to 
be without ‘ Peterson :’ it is within the means of every one; 
emphatically it is the cheapest as well asthe best. The 
Supplements alone, with their full-size drese-patterns, are 
worth the price of each number. ‘Peterson’ still gives the 
best stories of any lady’s book.” 

Horsrorp’s Acrm Prospnate for Dyspepsia, Mental 
Exhaustion, etc. I heave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in a number of cases in which it is recommended with 
good effect, J. I, ROOKER, M. D., Noblesville, Ind. 

Casroria is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. . No sour- 
curd or wind-colic; no feverishnoss or Diarrhoea ; no conges- 
tion or worms, aud no cross children or wornout. mothers 
where castoria is used. 

Onoane anv Pranos.The Hon: Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Washington, New Jersey, comes to the front with what we 
consider the greatest offer ever made on fitst-class Pianos and 
Organs. The celebrated instruments of his manufacture 
have attained a world-wide celebrity for purity of tone, 
excellency of workmanship and every quality that can 
make instruments desirable and durable. A fairer and more 
liberal offer was never made, for, if in any particular the 
description differs from the advertisement, Mayor Beatty 
will take it back and pay all freight charges both ways. As 
an evidence of his immense popularity among those who 
know him best, we mention the fact of his re-election last 
week as Mayor of his city by an overwhelming majority. 
Any one contemplating the purchase of an Organ’ or Piano 
should send for his latest illustrated circular, which is 


complete in every detail. Read his Advertisement. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mepicat Borany—Or THE Garpen, Fieip ayp Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VII.—Brazine Srar—Srar-Grass—A.eteis Faginosa, 
AND Hexonras Diorca. 

BoranicaL Onmaracters.—Leayes all radical, linear- 
lanceolate, acuminative, pale yellowish-green, stellately 
spreading,on the ground, six to eight inches—hence one of 
its names. Scape two te three feet high, with a few very 
small remote bracts, terminating in a white-flowered raceme 
six to twelve inches long. Found in open, moist, green 
woodlands, flowering in June and July. The root is small, 
crooked and branched, black externally, brownish: within, 
and intensely bitter. This plant is frequently confounded 
with the Helonias, called also by some botanists blazing star, 
the root of which is wholly unlike the Aletris, being very 
short and premorsed, or as haying been bitten off. 

It is an excellent medicine for the many women of our 
country suffering from debility, i red digestion, defec- 
tive nutrition, and consequent flatu lency and colic; nausea 
and vomiting; dysmenorrhea, leucorrhes, prdlapees ; and in 
convalescence of any disease. Night sweats and depression 
of spirits are also ypromptly relieved by the root’ of this 
little plant, which can be found generally throughout the 
country. The root should be well bruised, if ‘freshly dug, 
or, if dried, ground fine, and tinctured in ‘diluted aleohol, 
say four ounces to the pint, of which five to fifteen drops, 
one hour after meals, in a little water is a suitable dose. 

This plant is aleo called colic root and False-Unicorn root, 





the same as the Holonias, and hence the two had better be 
compared, distinguished and separated now. The distin- 
guishing features are the leafless stems, regular flowers, and 
small, crooked, branching fibres of the roots of the former; 
the leafy stems, dicecious flowers, and short bulbous-like 
root, say one-half inch thick, and three-fourths inch long, of 
grayish color, of the latter. And ‘yet, many druggists sell 
them indiscriminately, aud do not know the one from the 
other, The writer has known several persons, subject to colic, 
to habitually carry one of these small, hard, grayish foots 
in their pockets, to be ready at all times (semper paratus,) 
to grate or scrape off a few grains, mix in hot wiiter, and 
take for immediate relief. _ Moreover, the root being 
somewhat like a small oblong nutmeg, can readily be 
grated, and a portion like a wheat grain be taken in water 
three or four times a day, for colic, cramps, indigestion, 
want of appetite, depression of spirits and the other 
diseases already mentioned. 

The active principle of the former is called aletrin, or 
aletridin, which, if used, should be triturated with sugar— 
ten grains to ninety—of which five grains is an average 
dose. ry 

The active medicinal principle of the helonias is helonin, 
and should be triturated with nine times its weight of 
sugar, and used ih doses of one to five grains. The active 
principle is preferred by many, and has cured cases of 
diabetes, Bright's digease, and other affections of the 
kidneys, bladder, et? In these cases, the dose should be 
vepeated every two'Gr four hours. 

Heélonin proves of ‘great value in uterine, vaginal and 
urethal debility. Dyspepsia, with mal-assimilation as con- 
nected"with diabetes, yields to helonin, as it improves 
appetite, and gives power and tone'td the digestive functions. 
It is a medicine that will prevent the formation of worms, 
when once expelled. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT, 


fucintins to this department must be sent 
Rseaene. Mass. All communi- 
“For Peterson's.” Allare invited 
also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
be pete seme by the answers “@a 


to one 
cations are tobe CHENS, 
to send answers, 


should 


No. 72:—Dtamonp Drops. 


Marblehead, Muss. 


Purnavutré. 


No. 73.—Cross-Worp Enioma. 
My first is in whimbrel, but not in kite. 
My second is in white-ant, but not in mite. 
My third is in grayling, but not in sole. 
My fourth is in black-fox,but not in mole. 
My fifth is in Clarence, but not in Mike. 
My sixth is in gilt-head, but not in pike. 
My seventh is in wildness, but not in tame, 
My whole is a Brazilian bird,—now name. 
Dunkirk, N. ¥. “My Dor.” 
No, 74.—TRANSPOBITIONS. 

My whole is a man’s name. Transpose and I am wicked. 
Again, and I am to exist. Once more, and I a covering. 
Laconia, N. H. Laura E. RAnpiett. 
No, 76.—Numeewat Enrema, 

I am composed of eleven lettters. My 5,7, 11 is a cave. 








WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS.—-OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


~ 
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My 5, 10,3 is to clothe. My 1,4,9 is a plain. My 8,2 is 5 boiling salted water, and when they are nearly cooked, 


myself. My whole is dexerity of hand. 


Harlem, N. Y. Mente 8. Yost. 


Answers Next Month. 
Awnswens To PuzziEs IN THE JUNE NuMBER, 
No, 68. 
OOD.. 1. Rod, 2 God. 3. Nod..4, Sod. 5. Hod. 1. 

Gow. .2, Cog. 3. Cam, 4, Cob, 5. Cot 
No. 69. 
Dictionary. 
No. 70. 


1, Sewer, ewer. 2, Chart, hart. 3. Orange, range. 4. 
Trout, rout. 5. Twine; wine, SCOTT. 
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WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

Tat Lirtie Fotxs can have made for them, or can make 
for themselves if old enough, very capital sailors, nurses, 
ete., out of the merry thoughts of fowls. The head is made 
of wool and sealing wax covered with white calico, which 
should be slightly painted for the face. The two bones 
make the legs, the upper portion being stuffed for the 
bodies, And the shell of a lobster can be turned to very 
good account, especially if converted into the semblance of 
a college professor, wearing his academic gown. Two of the 
lobster’s legs make the man’s legs, aud must be fastened to 
@ sqnare piece of wood for a stand; the outer shell of the 
body must be placed upright and stuffed, the ‘stuffing 
covere ] in the front with black velvet made to look as much 
like a waistcoat as can be, with a row of steel ‘beads down 
the front for buttons. Two more legs make arma, a piece of 
newspaper placed in them keeps up the delusion. The 
pincer ends of the claws, with tiny spectacles across them, 
and a college cap, poised on the top, forms the head-piece. 
Sometimes, however, a piece of colored candle is moulded 
into a capital face, with beads for eyes, and morsels of 
frisette for whiskers, hair, and An 
robe depends from where the shoulders should be. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


@-Bvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


MEATS. 





§ 


strain and put them into cold water, there to remain till 
wanted. Atthe time of serving, take the pieces out of the 
water, and put them into a saucepan, with a piece of butter, 
some parsley finely minced, and a sprinkling of white 
pepper. Shake them gently till quite warm, and they are 
ready. 

Mutton Outlets and Tomatoes—Trim from the cutlets all 
superfluous fat, dip them in an egg beaten up, and some 
pepper ‘and’ salt; then roll them in bread-crumbs, and Tet 
them rest for a couple of hours. Peel some good-size 
tomatoes; make an incision around the stalk end, ard 
remove all the pips, taking great care in doing so to preservo 
the tomatoes whole. Lay them in a stewpan with a small 
quantity of good stock, some parsley and ‘basil, mixed fine, 
pepper and salt to taste; let them stew very gently till 
done. Fry the cutlets a nice color in plenty of butter; 
arrange them in a circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes in 
the centre, with as much of their gravy as is necessary. 

Dormers (Cold-Meat Cookery)—Chop one pound mutton, 
three ounces beef suet, pepper. and salt to taste, four ounces 
boiled rice, one egg, and bread-crumbs. Mix these ingredi- 
ents well together, and roll in sausages; cover them with 
egg and .bread-crumbs, and fry in hot dripping to a nice 
brown. Serve in a dish with gravy poured over them, and 
a little in a tureen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tapioca and Tomatoes.—Soak a tablespoonful of tapioca 
in water for a couple of hours, set it to boil, adding a little 
more water till quite done to the consistency of porridge. 
Add pepper, salt, and a little fresh butter. Cut two 
tomatoes in half, remove pips and watery substance, 
sprinkle with a little pepper and salt. Fill each half-tomato 
with the tapioca, sprinkle the top with grated Parmesan 
and baked bread crumbs, put them into the oven for 
twenty minutes, and serve. 

Tomatoes Stewed.—Cut four ripe tomatoes into quarters, 
and remove the pips and watery substance; cut an onion 
into the thinnest. possible slices; put these into a saucepan, 
with a large piece of butter, and keep shaking the sauce- 
pan on the fire until the slices of onion are cooked, but not 
browned; then add the quarters of tomatoes, with pepper 
and salt to taste, and toss the whole on the fire until the 
tomatoes are cooked, which will be in about ten minutes, 


Stewed Oucumber.—Peel and cut a large cucumber into 
six or eight segments lengthwise ; immerse for a quarter of 
an hour in a pint of cold water, in which a teaspoonful of 
salt has been put; drain, and remove the seeds; put into a 
stewpan, with a cupgul of stock, a finely-chopped shalot, 
half a teaspoonful of brown sugar, @ good spri:. le of white 
pepper, half a tablespoonful of vinegar, one ounce butter, 
and half a saltspoonful of salt; simmer for an hour. 

Scalloped Tomatoes,—Peel fine ripe tomatoes; cut them 
up in small pieces, and put in a pan a layer of bread-crumbs, 
then a layer of tomatoes, with pepper, salt, and some pieces 
ef butter; then put another layer of bread-crumbs and 
to-untoes, and so on till the dish is full. Spread some 
beaten egg over the top, and set it in the oven and bake it. 

DESSERTS, 

Yorkshire Curd and Cheesecakes—To make the curds 
procure some good buttermilk, and keep it,a day or two; 
then put a couple of qnarts of milk (old is best) into a 


Lamb Cutlets and Oucumbers.—Trim the cutlets neatly, ‘ ‘ basin'in the oven. When ft is simmering take it out, and 
egg and bread-crumb them, and fry them in lard a light: | ladle some buttermilk’ ‘by separate spoonfuls into it, giving 


brown color; drain and arrange them in a ciréle on a-dish, ‘ita gentle stir between each spoonful, 


As soon as the milk 


placing in the centre cucumber prepared as follows: Cut up { begin’ to look like whey be cautious not to add too much 


a large cucumber in rounds an inch long, cut each round 
inte four quarters, remove the seeds and rind, and trim each 
piece to a uniform shape. Then let them remain in salted 
water for a couple of hours; drain them, throw them into 


; 
q 


buttermilk ; and when curds appear in the milk, and the 
whey becomes thin, cease adding the buttermilk. Next tie 
the cards ita strainer or piece of ‘canvas, and hang them 
up to drain for sotne hours. To make the cheesecakes, add 
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® cupful of cream or good new milk to the curds, a cupful of 

cleaned currants, a cupful of loaf sugar pounded fine, an 

ounce of mixed peel cut up, and a pinch of salt, Mix all 
these; then add a couple of eggs (the yolks and whites 
beaten separately) and a wineglassful of rum or brandy. 

The curds are then ready. Line patty pans with good puff, 

pastry; fill them with the curds, and bake in a quick oven. 

Bread Pudding.—To. one pint of milk add three ounces 
pounded sugar and a very little salt, pour it. boiling on one 
half-pound bread-crumbs, add one ounce fresh butter, and 
cover, with a plate; Jet them remain for half an hour or 

more, and then stir to them four well-whisked eggs and a 

flavoring of nutmeg or of lemon-rind, pour into a buttered 

basin, tie a paper and cloth over, and boil for an hour and 
a-quarter. One-half pound currants is generally considered 
an improvement. _. 

; PRESERVES AND JELLIES. — 

_ ,Morella Cherries (Preserved)—Take equal quantities of 
eugar and cherries, cut off the stalks from the cherries, 
wipe them clean with a soft cloth, and strew over them a 
little finely-powdered sugar; boil the sugar with one pint of 
water to every three pounds of sugar, clarify it with whites 
of eggs, strain it, and then boil it to candy height. The 
next day boil up the cherries with the syrup for five 
minutes, and let them remain in the syrup for four-and- 
twenty hours; strain off the syrup, boil it again to the 
second degree, and pour this over the cherries. The next 
day boil up the sugar to the third degree, dip each cherry 
separately in the syrup, and put them on a sieve in a warm 
place to dry. 

Apple Jelly (Scotch Recipe).—Codling apples are best for 
the purpose; but any kind of juicy applés will do. ‘Wipe 
and core the fruit very quickly, so that the color does 
not spoil, leaving on the skin. Cut each apple into eight 
pieces, put them in the preserving pan with sufficient water 
to cover them; simmer them until the pieces are quite soft, 
but take them from the fire before they boil into a mash, 
strain the juice through a muslin bag; return it to the pan, 
allow fourteen ounces of loaf sugar to évery pint of juice, 
boil twenty minutes. If the flavor of lemons is liked, 
allow the juice and thin rind of one lemon to every six 
pounds of apples. 

Rhubarb Jelly—In answer to “Wild Irish Girl,” wire, 
peel, and cut up quite small some fresh rhubarb, put it into 
a preserving pan with a very little water, and the thin rind 
of half a lemon to every pound of fruit. Boil until reduced 
toa pulp. Strain the juice, weigh it, and allow one pound 
of pounded sugar to every pound of juice. Boil up the juice, 
add the sugar, boil, skim, and when it jellies on the 
skimmer pour into pots, and tie down Sam old. If boiled 
too long it w' . become like molasses. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Mash two quarts of raspberries, let 
them stand in a pan to get sour, strain the juice through a 
sieve, and to every pint put one pound loaf sugar, and a 
pint of the usual white wine vinegar; let it boil ten 
minutes; skim, and, when cold, bottle. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fra. 1.—Visrrrxo-Deess or Ecrv-Cozoren Founarp, 
Srripzp Wita Bix, worn over an écru-colored silk. The 
ender-skirt has two narrow knife-plaitings, and is in gathered 
draperies In front; the paniered over-dress and deep basque 
are trimmed with blue fringe. The front of the V-shaped 
bodice is filled in with ruffles of crépe lisse. White straw hat, 
with white feather and roses, 

Fig. 11.—Visitine-Dresa or Wine-CoLtorep Gavuzr. The 
bottom is trimmed with a knife-plaited ruffle; and in front, 
where the drapery curves, is another deeper ruffle beneath 





the ends of ribbon. The very deep basque is made with 
slight paniers to correspond with the draping of the skirt, 
and like the skirt, is trimmed with knife-plaitings of Breton 
lace. Wide “footing,” plaited in this way, would look very 
well. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon, hawthorn and red roses. 

Fie. mr.—Waxxing-Dress or Dark Buvr Ficurep Buyt- 
ina. The round under-skirt has a deep kilt-plaited ruffic. 
The over-dress is of figured bunting, made in princess style. 
Coarse straw hat, trimmed with blue,ribbon. 

Fre. 1v.—Watxkina-Dress or Pongee of the natural color 
of the silk, The skirt is trimmed with knife-plaitings and 
with bands of pompadour figured foulard. The basque-bodice 
is trimmed to correspond. It,closes at the neck, then opens 
over a small foulard vest and a lace jabot, and the revers are 
faced with the foulard. The bonnet is of white chip, 
trimmed with pink roses and May green leaves. 


Fic, v.—Visitinc-Dress or Pate YeLttow Suran SILK. 
This.silk is of am exceedingly soft, twilled kind, and very 
cool for summer wear. The skirt is kilt-plaited, terminating 
in a wide flounce at the bottom; the over-skirt is laid in 
plaited draperies, and the deep plain bodice, as well as the 
skirt, has draperies of blue twilled foulard silk, striped with 
Oriental colors, and finished with loops and ends of blue and 
black faced satin ribbon. A collarette of the Oriental 
foulard, ornaments the open bodice. Yellow straw hat, 
trimmed with blue satin ribbon, a feather and pompon, and 
a small cluster of buttercups, 


Fig. Vi. AND Vit.—F Rot AND BACK oF A BLACK GRENADINE 
Hovse-Dress. The narrrow ruffie around the bottom is of 
the grenadine, with a satin insertion. The gathered front 
of the skirt, as well the wide ruffle at the side, is also of 
satin. The revers on the skirt aré of grenadine, striped with 
satin. The princess bodice, has the paniers edged with a rich 
jet fringe. The satin-striped grenadine forms a vest alone, 
with a shirring of the plain satin coming down to a point at 
the bottom of the bodice. 

Fig. vi1t.—WAtkine-Dress oF Wurre Campric Mvs.in, 
with closely plaited flounces of the same material. Polonaise 
and panier trimmed to correspond. The front breadth of the 
skirt has inserted bands of embroidered cambric between 
plaitings ofmuslin. Elbow-sleeves with plaited frill. Knots 
and streamers of blue satin ribbon. On the shoulders near 
the neck, a pale pink rose. Straw hat, trimmed with a bow 
of Breton lace. 

Fie. rx—Watxrtne-Dress or Creamy-Wuitr Frenci 
Bunrtne. The back of the skirt is kilt-plaited the whole 
length. The front has also a deep kilt-plaiting, which ix 
edged with a band of white foulard, figured with violets. 
The pretty loveure tunic is turned up, and ornamented in the 
same way. The basque-jacket is made of the white 
foulard, figured with violets. Coarse straw hat, trimmed 
with a roll of violet satin and mauve-colored feathers. 

Fie. x—Btack S11x Basgve, with rolling collar and 
cuffs of dark red satin, brocaded with old gold color. 

Orner Encravinos.—We give, this month, as usual, in 
addition, a large assortment of the latest novelties. 

T he. Sicilienne: Ocpe is trimmed with’a black lace rnche 
and chenille and jet fringe, and it has a satin bow, with 
long ends in front. 

The Fichu is made of crépe lisse, and is trimmed with 
white lace, with a large crimson rose in front. A fichu of 
this kind, made of the very delicate blue or pink gauze which 
has appeared this summer, and trimmed with white lace, is 
very beautiful. 

The bathing dresses are made of flannel or serge, but the 
flannel will be found to be the warmest and softest; they 
may be of any color that is preferred, but dark blue and 
white are the most usual; white has the disadvantage of 
soiling soon with the dirty seaweed, but looks very pretty 
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when, new, If the dress is of white, colored worsted 
braids may be employed as a trimming; if of colored 
material, white braid is most worn. Abroad it is customary 
to-wear short sleeves, in America the long sleeve is preferred. 
An oilcloth cap to protect the hair from the water, and a 
large, strong, coarse straw hat to protect the face from the 
sun, and long thick stockings or canvas ghoes to protect the 
feet from the stones, are all necessary adjuncts. 

The first sleeve is of grenadine, trimmed. with satin and a 
jet ornament, and the second sleeve is of silk, cut in. turrets, 
beneath which crépe lisse plaitings appear, and the cuff is of 
rich Oriental colored embroidery. 

The black lave cape has @ foundation of black silk, on 
which the rows of lace are quilled, and is edged with « jet 
and.chenille fringe. These capes aré very popular for out- 
of-door summer wear. 

The Head- Dresses are of the newest styles, well adapted to 
the shape of the heads and faces. A 

The bonnet is of straw, trimaf& with light yellow 
feathers and dark red roses. 

General Remanxs.—Nothing decidedly new has appeared 
this summer in the style of making dresses; the polonaise 
gains in favor; though it has never been entirely abandoned, 
it is much too becoming to stout figures not to be popular. 
The polonaise always has the appearance of being one 
entire dress over an under-dress; but by making a muslin 
under-dress, and putting the plaitings, ruffies, etc., on it 
only where the under-dress shows under the polonaise, 
much expensive material is sayed. 

Stripes, checks and plaids have all hud their triumphs, 
and now spots, the old “polka dots” large and small have 
come into favor. The spot is in.a different shade or else a 
contrasting color with that of the ground-work, and is the 
size of a pea; hence the, French name of pois stuff, by 
which it is known. There are also ball figures that suggest 
the globe-like shape, because they are shaded in the centre, 
or are brocaded in more than one color, But the pois, or 
spot patterns, appear especially in three recent fabrics, viz., 
buntingjtamise cloth, and camel's hair. The bunting is all 
wool, with cream, drab, or gray grounds dotted with olive, 
heliotrope, p k-blue, garnet, or black. Tt is forty-eight 
inches wide. Tamise cloth is of the same width and similar 
colors, but is heavier than bunting, resembling the old- 
fashioned delaines with smoothly woven surface. Camel's 
hair cashmere of light quality, sleazily twilled, has pale 
blue ground with olive dots; white camel’s hair has blue 
spots; olive has darker olive-green; and cream and gray 
grounds are shown. Though used for dresses, this twilled 
fabric is especially suitable for morning wrappers. 

Grenadines with velvet ball spots or else brocaded satin 
balls are very fashionable. There are also Satins de Lyon 
with ball spots brocaded; these are all black, and with light 
tan, blue, or cream grounds, with the spot brocaded in 
several colors. The most beautiful grenadines are those 
embossed with velvet in arabesque, vermicelli, and palm- 
leaf patterns of the color of' the ground; these are especially 
handsome in black, or in cream or heliotrope color. ‘Red is 
used very. much in all combinations: red flowers, red 
feathers, red ribbons for black, white or colored dresses; red 
linings to sacques; but it must be sparingly used. _ 

It is quite impossible to name, much less describe, all the 
new summer goods; there are thin soft flannels for the sea- 
side and cool days, buntings and summer cashmeres of all 
qualities, de bége, bérége, Be taarty foulards, lawns, 
pereals, chint Z iful as silk, and dozens 
of varieties of beautiful tein goods, dotted and sprigged 
Swiss muslins, batistes, all of the most exquisite Patterns and 
colors. The dress goods were never so beautiful. 

The beauty of summer dressing is especially its freshness, 
and cottons ate now so exquisite that they rival silk in 
appearance, and, when they are made up after a good 
model, they are as attractive as those that cost double. But 











they are not silk, and their destiny is the washi-tub, and 
unless the laundress is mistress of her art, the resemblance 
to the bright fresh toilette when new is eutirely gone. They 
are streaked and stiffened with starch, ironed out of shape, 
and make to look glossy, becuuse they have been pressed on 
the right side. 

This could be redmojiied, if a fairly intelligent head 
presided over the wash-tub, and used strained bran water 
instead of soap and starch, and ironed the dress on the 
wrong side, and aimed at making the cotton as little stiff 
and as much like new as possible. But instead of this 
solution of the problem, the majority fall back on black 
grenadines and summer silks that will not “show dirt:” 
because they are safe and durable, and can be worn op a 
majority of occasions, 

As we have said before, wraps of the mantle and 
dolman shape have replaced the close-fitting jacket to a 
great extent for the warm weather; and small round capes 
and fichus, as they can be easily put on or laid aside. 

Bonnets are much covered with flowers, or have one large 
flounce on the side, or a tuft of feathers, or sometimes both 
areemployed. Butanything that is becoming is worn. The 
large hats for young people are particularly picturesque, 
trimmed with feathers or with flowers, though many wear 
the small round toque as newer, but not always 80 becoming. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Waite Narnsook, ror a Lirtie Girt. 
The skirt is an alternate row of embroidery and of nai yi 
The princess over-dress is trimmed with two rows of wide 
embroidery, and the large square collar is of the same. 

Fig. 1,—Dress or Sraipep Founarp anp De Bfar, for a 
girl of eight or more. The under-dress is of the striped 
foulard, and is bordered with a plaiting of the same. The 
open over-iress is.of the plain de béige, and has @ narrow 
knife-plaiting of the same material around the edge, Large 
square collar. \ 

Fie. 11.-—-Bor’s Suit of gray striped summer cloth. Gray 
hat, 








PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
a Porchasing Ageney, we their ecoommodation te benefit. 


Orders will also be taken for Invitations for Weddings, Purties, 
cmd Receptions; and. Stationery of any hind, Ladies wishing 
dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt, etc 
and giving general directions as to material and color, will be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to Ue 
wants of the subscribers of “ Peterson,” or their friends, 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciuted by the 
large number who have been served during the short time it has 
been in operation, as they save money, time, and trouble, 

Samples and estimates furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, 
and. correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particu- 
lars, will be sent free to any one writing for them, Address ail 
communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, ’ 
P. 0, Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pn. 

B@-In vemilting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila- 
délphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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HAUTHAWAY'S 


Peerless Gloss 
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CHAMPLIN LIQUID PEARL 


Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, pod rcv the most valuable 
qualities for Deautifying reserving the skin, It 
speedily removes Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Pim- 
pie Sallown Bloteches, étc., leaving the 
FT and FARR, aud adds great’ beauty to the 
complexion. T test and most reliable article in 
use for the toilet. Its use cannot be detected on the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all hee gor Price 50 cents a 
bottle. Beware of imitation’ 


CHAMPLIN &CO0., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW In order to introduce MusicaL Hours, 
the largest. and est musical 

monthly issued, we will sepd two of 

the Tatet copies, containing 12 choice 

M y — and 12 charming Instrumental 
Sad by the best composers of 
and America, pogpaid, for 

300. t or 10 3-ct stamps.) ®@ pieces 
24 PIECES are handsomely and correctly 
printed, and worth 85c. each if pur- 

chased .separately. G. W. RICH- 
FOR 30 CTs. ARDSON & ©O., 23 Temple Place, 


Boston. 


Sy 2 Pictures, 10c,; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 
12 Floral Embossed Cards, 10c.; 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fine 6x8 

hromos, 10c.; 1 Flora. rise, oe. ; 2 Oil 
piaaeng Sy oxi2, 10c.; 2 Reproductions 9x12, 10c.; 4 "Flower 
Panels, 2'Stereo View 1 Perfumed Bachet, 10c.; 1 
Lithograph 12x16, ie. $28 Birthday y Cards, 1Uc, Auifor$1.00 
postpaid. Stamps taken, J. W.FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
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on reeeipt of 25 cts. Address, C nad. 
Seotiien, 215 Market Street, Philadeluhia, Pa. 
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ease of 
and Maker of the ~tpaltin "Ohare" 
pushed about at the Centenn For “ecm nega Catalogue 


send stamp, and mention Peterson’s Magazin 
HE 8. » 32 Platt St. ‘New York. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 

permanently removes ye rtd hair without injuring 

the skin. Send for circular. MADAME WAMBOLD, 34 
Sawyer 8t., Boston, Mass, 











STEEL PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the Worid, 
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BORDER FOR LUNCH- OR TEA CLOTH. 
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IN THE GARDEN. [See the Story, “ Olive’s Lovers.” 




















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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SUMMER DRESS. BONNET. HEAD-DRESS. 
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HOME DRESS. BONNET. HEAD-DRESS. 





















































THE NEW HANDKERCHIEF-COSTUMES. 



























































NEW STYLE WALKING DRESSES. 
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STRIPE FOR OTTOMAN, Etc. 
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SWEDISH WEDDING MARCH. 
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bo ¢PFidoummer ot *Bream, 


in the shade of the breeay pines I lie, 
On a knoll by a broad, deep bay, 

While the mountains loom in the distant sky, 
Or swim in a mirage away. 

And: I hear the ripplés, that lap ‘the strand, 
With a murmur slumb’rous and slow ; 

And I feel the wind, like & soft, cool hand, 
That is laid on a fevered brow. 


What visions of beauty from o’er the deep, 
Come up to me, under the trees | 

Of Isles of the Blest, that afar off sleep 
Embowered in emerald seas. 


With their reefs of coral, and sea-shells rare, 
With their meadows of spice and balm. 
Their forests of orange, their fountains fair, 

And their groves of the stately palm. 


Of'the-tall, slim girls, with the dark eyes bright, 
And the grace of their:movements slow ; 
And’their tresses dusk as the depths of night, 
And their cheeks with the creamy glow. 
And they:sport, atmeon, by a crystal pool, 
That bubbles frem:silvery sand ; 
And the fairest offers the nectar cool, 
In the rosy cup of her hand. 


Then the moon shines out,.and the nights go by, 
In the frenzy sweet of the dance. 

Oh! the lithe; lithé'forms—like the wild deer shy 
They are off, with a smile and glance ! 


_. How they come and go; how they swing and sway ; 


‘How they wind in the mazes fleet. 


* And their round arms gleam, ‘as they whirl away, 


With ‘the twinkle of show-white feet. 


It is said no eye of mortal has seen 

Those Fortunate Isles of the Blest. 
. They’re only a glamour!—the glow and sheen 

Of the sunsets, low in the West. 

Yet they lie out there—it is not a dream— 
I-can hear the drone of their seas. 

And their magic summits—I see them gleam, 
As I doze here under the trees ! 





